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HAWTHORNE. 



EABLY TEABS. 

It will be necessary, for several reasons, to give this 
short sketch the form rather of a critical essay than 
of a biography. The data for a life of ^Nathaoiel Kaw- 
thoTue are the reverse of copious, and even if they were 
abundant they would serve but in a limited measure the 
purpose of the biographer. Hawthorne's career was 
probably aa tranquil and uneventful a one as ever fell 
to the lot of a man of letters ; it was almost strikingly 
deficient in incident, in what may be called the dramatic 
quality. Few men of equal genius and of equal emi- 
nence can have led on the whole a simpler lif«. His 
six volumes of Note-Books illusirate this simplicity ; 
they fa& a sort of monument to an unagitated fortune. 
Hawthorne's career had few vicissitudes or variations ; 
it was passed for the most part in a small and homo- 
geneous society, in a provincial, mral community ; it 
had few perceptible points of contact with what is called 
the world, with public events, with the manners of his 
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time, even with the life of his neighbours. Its literary 
incidents are not nnmerous. He prodaoed, in qnantity, 
but little. His works consist of four novels and the 
fragment of another, five volumes of short tales, a 
collection of sketches, and a couple of stoiy-books for 
children. And yet some account of the man and the 
writer is well worth giving. Whatever may have been 
Hawthorne's private lot, he has the importance of being 
the most beautiful and most eminent representative of 
a literature. The importance of the literature may be 
questioned, but at any rate, in the field of letters, 
Hawthorne is the most valuable example of the Ameri- 
can genius. That genius has not, as a whole, been 
literary; but Hawthorne was on his limited scale a 
master of expression. He is the writer to whom his 
countrymen most confidently point when they wish to 
make a claim to have enriched the mother-tongue, and, 
judging from present appearances, he will long occnpy 
this hononrable position. If there is something very 
fortunate for him in the w;aj that he borrows an added 
relief from the absence of competitors in his own line 
and from the general flatness of the literary field that 
suiTounda him, there is also, to a spectator, something 
almost touching in his situation. He was so modest 
and delicate a genius that we may fancy him appealing 
from the lonely honour of a representative attitude- 
perceiving ft painful incongruity between his imponder- 
able literary baggage and the large conditions of 
American life. Hawthorne on the one side is so subtle 
and slender and unpretending, and the American world 
on the other is go vast and various and substantial, that 
it might seem to the author of The Scarlet Letter and 
the Mossea from an Old Manse, that we render him a 
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poor Berricfl in contrasting his proportions with those 
of a. great clTUizatioii. But our aathor must accept 
the awkward as well as the graoef nl side of his fame ; 
for he hae the advantage of pointing a valuable moral. 
This moral is that the flower of art blooms only where 
the soil is deep, that it takes a. great deal of histoty to | j 
produce a little literature, that it needs a complex 1 
"social machinery to set a writer in motion. American <l 
civilization has hitherto had other things to do than to \ 
produce flowers, and before giving birth to writers it 
has wisely occupied itself with providing something for / 
them to write about. Three or four beantifnl talents / 
of traus-AtlaDtio growth are the sum of what the world 
usnallf recognises, and in this modest nosegay the 
genius of Hawthorne is admitted to have the rarest and 
sweetest hragraoioe. 

His very simplicity has been in his favonr; it has 
helped hif to appear complete and homogeneous. To 
talk of his being national would ^be to force'^ the 
note and make a mistake of proportion ; but he is, in 
spite of the absence of the realistic quality, intensely 
and vividly locaL Oat of the soil of New England he 
sprang — in a crevice of that immitigable granite he 
sprouted and bloomed. Half of the interest that he 
possesses for an American reader with any turn for 
apalyaia most reside in his latent Kew England savour ; 
and I think it no more than just to say that whatever 
entertainment he may yield to those who know him at 
a distance, it is an almost indispensable condition of 
properly appreciating him to have received a personal 
impression of the manners, the morals, indeed of the 
very climate, of the great region of which the remark- 
able city of Boston is the metropolis. The cold, bright 
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air of New England seems to blow through his pages, 
and these, in the opinion of many people, are the 
medium in which it is most agreeable to makft 
tJie acquaintance of that tonic atmosphere. As to 
whether it is worth while to seek to know some- 
thing of New England in order to extract a more 
intimate quality from The Bouse of Seven Gables and 
27w BUtkedale Romance, I need not pronounce ; but it is 
certain that a considerable observation of the Booiety 
to which these productions were more directly addressed 
is a capital preparation for enjoying them. I have 
alluded to the absence in Hawthorne of that quality of 
realism which is now so much in fashion, an absence in 
regard to which there will of course be more to say ; 
and yet I think I am not fanciful in saying that he 
testifies to the sentiments of the society in which he 
flourished almost as pertinently (proportions observed) 
as Balzac and some of his descendants — MM. Flaubert 
and Zola — testify to the manners and morals of the 
French people. He was not a man with a literary 
theory ; he was guiltless of a system, and I am not^ 
sure that he had ever heard of Kealism, this remark- 
able compotind having (although it was invented some 
time earlier) come into general use only since his death. 
He had certainly not proposed to himself to give an. 
account of the social idiosyncrasies of his fellow-citizens, 
for his touch on such points is always light and vague, 
be has none of the apparatus of an historian, and his 
shadowy style of portraiture never suggests a rigid 
standard of accuracy. Nevertheless he virtually offers 
the most vivid reflection of New England life that has 
found its way into literature. His value in this respect 
is not diminished by the fact that ho has not attempted 
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to portray the usual' Yankee of comedy, and that he 
has been almost culpably mdifferent to his opportunitiefi 
for commemorating the variations of colloqiiial English 
that may be observed in the New World. His characters 
do not expresB themselves in the dialect of the Biglow 
Papere — their language indeed is apt to be too elegant, I 
too delicate. They are not portraits of actual types, I 
and in their phraseology there is nothing imitative. (/ 
But none tlie less, Hawthorne's work savours thoroughly 
of the local soil — it is redolent of the social syst^n in 
which he had his being. 

This could hardly fail to be the case, when the man 
himself was so deeply rooted in the soil. Hawthorne 
sprang from the primitive New England stock ; he had a 
very definite and conspicuous pedigree. He waa bom at 
Salem, Massachusetts, on ti-o Jt^ f^f ,T.,iy^ i nn^^ and his 
•Birthday was the great American festival, the anni- 
versary of the Declaration of national Independence. ^ 
Hawthorne was in his disposition an unqualified and 
unflinching American ; he found occasion to give us the 
measure of the fact during the seven years that he spent 
in Europe toward the close of his life ; and this was no 
more than proper on the pwrt of a man who had enjoyed 

' It is proper that before I go further 1 should acknowledge my 
large obligations to the only biogmph; of onr auUior, of any con- 
BiderablB length, tbat has heen written — the little Tolnme entitled 
A SCiids (^HaiBthome, by Mr. George Parsona Lathrop, the lon- 
in-luw of the subject of the work. (Boston, 187S.) To this in- 
genions and sympathetic sketch, in which the author has taken 
great pains to collect the more inCerestiiig facts of Hawthorne's 
life, I am greatly indebted. Mr. Lathrop's work is not pitched 
in the key which many anotber writer would have chosen, and his 
tone is not to my sense the truly critical one ; but without tbe 
help afforded by Mb elaborate essay the pteaeut little volume could 
not have been prepared. 
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the honour of coming into the 'world on the day on 
which of all the days in the year the great BepabUc 
enjoys her acutest fit of GeU'ConGciousnesa. Moreover, 
a person who has been ushered into life by the ringing 
of hells and the booming of cannon (unless indeed he be 
feightened straight out of it again by the njroar of his 
awakening) receives by this very fact an injuaction to 
do something great, somothing that will justify such 
striking natal accompaniments. Hawthorne was by 
race of the clearest Puritan strain. His earliest 
American ancestors (who wrote the name " Hathome " 
—the shape in which it was transmitted to Nathaniel, 
who inserted the w,) was the younger son ctf a Wiltshire 
family, whose residence, according to a note of our 
author's in 1837, was "Wigcaatle, Wigton." Haw- 
thorne, in the note in question, mentions the gentle- 
man who was at that time the head of the family; 
but it does not appear that he at any period renewed 
acquaintance with hia English kinaColb. Major William 
Hathome came out to Massachusetts in the early years 
of the Puritan settlement ; in 1635 or 1636, according 
to the note to which I have just alluded ; in 1630 ac- 
cording to information presumably more accurate. He 
was one of the band of companions of the virtnons and 
exemplary John Winthrop, the almost lifelong royal 
Governor of the yonng colony, and the brightest and 
most amiable figure in the early Puritan annals. 
How amiable William Hathome may have been I 
know not, but ho was evidently of the stuff of which 
the citizens of the Commonwealth were best advised to 
be made. He was a sturdy fighting man, doing solid 
execution upon both the inward and outward enemies 
of the State, The latter were the savages, the former 
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the Quakers ; the energy expended by the early Puritans 
in resistance to the tomahawk not weakening their dis- 
poaition to deal with spiritual dangers. They employed 
the same — or almost the same — weapons in both direc- 
tions ', the flintlock and the halberd against the Indians, 
and the "cat-o'-nine -tails against the heretics. One of 
the longest, though by no means one of the most suc- 
cessEul, of Hawthorne's shorter tales {77ie Gentle Sop) 
deals with this pitiful persecution of the least aggressive 
of all schismatio bodies. William Hathome,'who had 
been made a magistrate of the town of Salem, where a 
grant of land had been offered him as an inducement to 
residence, figures in Kew England history as having 
given orders that "Anne Coleman and four of her 
friends " should be whipped through Salem, Boston, 
and Dedham. This Anne Coleman, I suppose, is the 
woman alluded to in that fine passage in the Intro- 
duction to The Scarlet Letter, in which Hawthorne pays 
a qualified tribute to the founder of the American branch 
of his race : — 

"The figure of that first ancestor, invested by family 
tradition with a dim and dusky grandeur, was present to my 
boyish imagination as far back as I can remember. , It still 
haunts me, and induces a sort of home-feeling with the past, 
which I scarcely claim in reference to the present, phase of 
the town. I seem to have a stronger claim to a residence 
here on account of this grave, bearded, sshle-cloalced and 
Bteeple-crowned progenitor — who came so early, with his Bible 
and his sword, and trod the unworn street with such a stately 
port, and make so large a flgure as a man of war and peace — 
a stronger claim than for myself whose name is seldom 
heard and my face hardly known. He was a soldier, legis- 
lator, judge ; he was a ruler in the church ; he had all the 
Puritanic traits, both good and evil. He was likewise a bitter 
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peraecutoT, as witness tbe Quakers, vho have remembered 
him in their tiistories, and relate an incident of his bani 
severity towards a wornan o£ their sect which will last 
longer, it is to be feared, than any of his better deeds, though 
these were many." 

William Hathome died in 1681 ; but those hofd 

qualitiee that his descendant speaks of were reprodaced 
in hia boo John, who bore the title of Colonel, and who 
was connected, too intimately for hie honour, with that 
deplorable episode of New England history, the persecu- 
tion of the so-called Witches of Salem. John Hathome 
is introduced into the little drama entitled Tht S<dem 
Farmt in Longfellow's Wev) Mngland Tragedtte. I 
know not whether he had the compensating merits of 
his father, but our author speaks of him, in the con- 
tinuation of the passage I have just quoted, as ha-ring 
made himself so conspicuous in the martyrdom of the 
witches, that their blood may be said to have left a 
stain upon him, " So deep a. stain, indeed," Hawthorne 
adds, characteristically, " that his old dry bones in 
the Charter Street burial-ground must still retain it, 
if they have not crumbled utterly to dust." Headers 
of The Bouse qf the Seven Gables will remember that the 
stoiy concerns itself with a family which is supposed to 
be overshadowed by a curse launched against one of its 
-earlier members by a poor man occupying a lowlier place 
in the world, wbom this ill-advised ancestor had been 
the means of bringing to justice for the crime of witch- 
craft. Hawthorne apparently found the idea of the 
history of the Pyucheons in his own family annals. 
His witch-judging ancestor was reported to have 
incurred a malediction from one of his victims, in 
consequence of which the prosperity of the race faded 
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utterly away, "I know not," the passage I ve 
already quoted goes on, "whetlier these ancestors of 
mine bethought themBelres to repent and ask pardon 
of Heaven for their" cruelties, or whether they are" 
now groaniiLg onder the heavy consequences of them 
in another state of being. At all events, I, the present 
writer, hereby take shame upon myself for their sakes, 
and pray that any curse incurred by them — as I have 
heard, and as the dreary and unproBperous condition 
of the race for some time back would argue to exist — 
may be now Eind henceforth removed." The two first 
American Hathomes had been people of importance 
and responsibility ; but with the third generation the 
family lapsed into an obscurity from which it emerged 
in the very person of the writer who begs so gracefully 
for a turn in its affairs. It is very true, Hawthorne 
jnvx^eds, in the Introduction to The Scarlet LetUr, 
that from the original point of view such lustre as he 
might have contrived to confer upon the name would 
have appeared more than questionable. 

" Either o£ these stem and black-browod Puritans would 
have thought it quite a sufficient retributiou for his sins that 
after eo long a lapse of years the old trunk of the family 
tree, with so much venerable moss upon it, should have borne, 
as its topmost bough, au idler like myself. No aim tbat I 
have ever cherished would they recognise as laudable ; no 
success of mine, if my life, beyond its domestic scope, had 
ever been brightened by success, would they deem otlierwise 
than worthless, if not positively disgraceful. * What ia he ? ' 
murmurs one grey shadow of my forefathers to the other. 
* A writer of story-books ] What kind of a business in life, 
what manner of glorifying God, or being eerviceable to 
mankind in his day and generation, may that be 1 Wby, the 
degenerate fellow might as well have been a fiddler ! ' Such 
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are the compliments bandied between my great grandeirea 
and myself acn^B the gulf of time I And yet, let them 
scorn me as they will, strong traits of their nature have 
intertwined themselves ■with mine." 

Ill this last observBtion we may imagine that there 
waa not a little truth. Poet and novelist as Hawthorne 
was, sceptic and dreamer and little of a man of action, 
late-coming fruit of a tree which might seem to have 
lost the power to bloom, he was morally, in an appreci- 
ative degree, a chip of the old block. Hi a forefathers 
had crossed the Atlantic for conscience' sake, and it 
was the idea of the tirgent conscience that hatmted the 
imagination of their so-called degenerate successor. The 
Puritan strain in his blood ran clear — there are pas- 
sages in his Diaries, kept during his residence in Europe, 
which might almost have been written by the grimmest 
of the old Salem worthies. "So him as to them, the 
consciousness of sin was the most importunate fact of 
life, and if they had undertaken to write little tales, 
this baleful sdbstantive, with its attendant adjective, 
could hardly have been more frequent in their pages than 
in those of their fanciful descendant. Hawthorne had 
moreover in his composition, contemplator and dreamer 
as he was, an element of simplicity and rigidity, a some- 
thing plain and masculine and sensible, which might 
have kept his black-browed gnmdsires on better terms 
with him than he admits to be possible. However 
little they might have appreciated the artist, they 
would have approved of the man. The play of Haw- 
thorne's intellect was light and capricious, but the man 
himself was firm and rational. The imagination was 
profane, bat the temp^ was not degenerate. 

The " dreary and unprosperous condition " that he 
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speaks of in regard to the fortaues of his family is an 
allaBion to the fact that several generations followed 
each other on the soil in which they had been planted, 
that during the eighteenth centiuy a succession of 
Hathomes trod the simple streets of Salem without 
ever conferring any especial lustre upon the town 
or receiving, preaumably, any great delight from it, 
A hundred years of Salem would perhaps be rather a 
dead-weight for any family to carry, and we ventnr© to 
imagine that the Hathomes were dull and depressed. 
They did what thy could, however, to improve their 
situation ; they trod the Salem streets as little as pos- 
sible. They went to sea, and made long voyages; 
seamanship became the regular profession of the family. 
Hawthorne has said it in charming language. . " From 
father to son, for above a hundred years, they followed 
the sea ; a grey-headed shipmaster, in each generation, 
retiring from the quart«r-deck to the homestead, while 
a boy of fourteen took the hereditajy place before the 
mast, confronting the salt spray and the gale which had 
blustered against his sire and grandsire. The boy also, 
in dne time, passed from the forecastle to the cabin, 
spent a tempestuous manhood, and returned from his 
world- wanderings to grow old and die and mingle his 
dust with the natal earth." Our author's grandfather, 
Daniel Hathome, is mentioned by Mr. Lathrop, his 
biographer and son-in-law, as a hardy privateer during 
the war of Independence. His father, from whom he 
was named, was also a shipmaster, and be died in 
foreign lands, in the exercise of his profession. He 
was carried ofE by a fever, at Surinam, in 1808. He 
left three children, of whom N^athaniel was the only 
boy. The boy's mother, who had been a Miss Manning, 
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came of a New England stock almost as long-establialicd 
as that of her husband ; she is described bj our author's 
biographer as a woman of remarkable beauty, and by an 
anthority whom he quotes, as being " a minute observer 
of religious festivals," of " feasts, fasts, new-moons, and 
Sabbaths." Of feasts the poor lady in her Puritanic 
home can have had but a very limited number to cele- 
brate ; but of new-moons, she may be supposed to have 
enjoyed the usual, and of Sabbaths even more than the 
usual, proportion. 

In quiet provincial Salem, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
passed the greater part of his boyhood, as well as 
many years of his later life. Mr. I^throp has much 
to say about the ancient picturesqueness of the place, 
and about the mystic influences it would project upon 
such a mind and character as Hawthorne's. These 
things are always relative, and in appreciating them 
everything depends upon the point of view. Mr, 
Lathrop writes for American readers, who in such a 
matter as this are very easy to please. Americans have 
as a general thing a hungry passion for the picturesque, 
and they are so fond of local colour that they contrive 
to perceive it in localities in which the amateurs of 
other countries would detect only the most neutral 
tints. History, as 'yet, has left in the United States 
but so thin and impalpable a deposit that we very soon 
touch the hard substratum of nature ; and nature her- 
self, in the western world, has the peculiarity of seeming 
rather crude and immature. The very air looks new 
and young ; the light of the sun seems fresh and in- 
nocent, as if it knew as yet but few of the secrets of 
the world and none of the weariness of shining ; the 
vegetation has the appearance of not having reached its 
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Biajority. A large juveniHty is stamped upon the faoe 
of thingB, and la the vividness of the present, the poet, 
which died so young and had time to produce so little, 
attracts but scanty attention. I doubt whether English 
observers would discover any very Btriking trace of it 
in the ancient town of Salem. Still, with all respect 
to a York and a Shrewsbury, to a Toledo and a Yerona, 
Salem has a physiognomy in which the past plays a 
more important part than the present. It is of course 
a very recent past; but one must remember that the 
dead of yesterday are not more alive than those of a 
century ago. I know not of what picturesqneness 
Hawthorne was conscious in his respectable birthplace ; 
I suspect his perception of it was less keen than his 
biographer assumes it to have been ; but he must have 
felt at least that of whatever complexity of earlier life 
there had been in the country, the elm-shadowed streets 
of Salem were a recognisable memento. He has made 
considerable mention of the place, here and there, in 
his tales ; but he has nowhere dilated upon it very 
lovingly, and it is noteworthy that in The ffottte of the 
Seven Gables, the only one of his novels of which the 
scene is laid in it, he has by no means availed himself 
of the opportuuity to give a description of it. He had 
of course a filial fondness for it — a deep-seated sense 
of connection with it ; bnt he must have spent some 
very dreary years there, and the two feelings, the 
mingled tenderness and rancour, are visible in the 
IiXtroduction to The Scarlet Letter. 

'" The old town of Salem," he writes, — " my native place, 
though I have dwelt much away from it, both in boyhood and 
in maHirer years — poBBesHeH, or did posseas, a hold on my 
ofEeotione, the force of which Ihave never realiaed durjng my 
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seasons of actual leaidence here. Indeed, ho far as the 
physical aapect ia concerned, with its flat, unvaried surface, 
coveted cliieflj with wooden houaea, few or none of which 
pretend to architectnral beauty; ita irregularity, which is 
neitjier picturesque nor quaint, hut only tame ; ita long and 
lazy atreet, lounging wearisomely through the whole extent 
of the peninsula, with Gallowa Hill and New Guinea at one 
end, and a view of the almshouae at the other — auch being 
the features of my native town it would be quite as reason- 
able to form a sentimental attachment to a diaarranged 
cliequer-board." 

Bat lie g06B on to say that he has never diveBted 
himself of the sense of iutenBely belonging to it — that 
the spell of the eontimiity of his life with that of Mb 
predeoesBors has nerer been broken. " It is no matter 
that the place is joyless for him ; that he is weary of 
the old wooden houses, the mud and the dast, the dead 
level of site and sentiment, the chill eaat wind, and the 
chilliest of social atmospheres ; — all theae and whatever 
faults besides he may see or imagine, are nothing to the 
porpose. The spell survives, and just as powerfully as 
if the natal spot were an earthly paradise." There is 
a very American quality in this perpetual conscious- 
f nesfi of a spell on Hawthorne's part; it is only in 
I a country where newness and change and brevity of 
I tenure are the common substance of life, that the fact 
1 of one's ancestors having lived for a hundred and 
I seventy years in a single spot would become an element 
\ of one's morality. It is only an imaginative Amerio&n 
that would feel urged to keep reverting to this circum- 
stance, to keep analysing and cunningly considering it. 

The Salem of to-day has, as New England towns go, 
a physiognomy of its own, and in spite of Hawthorne's 
analogy of the disarranged draught-board, it is tk 
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decidedly agreeable one. The epreading elms in ite 
atreeta, (he proportion of large, square, hocouiable-look- 
ing hooaee, snggeBting an easy, oopious material life, the 
little gardens, the grassy waysides, the open vindowe, 
the air of space and salubrity and decency, and above 
all the intiiaatton of larger antecedents — these thingti 
compose a picture which has little of the element that 
painters call depth of tone, but which is not without 
something that they would admit to be etyle. To 
iEloglish eyes the oldeet and most honourable of the 
smaller American towns must seem in a manner primi- 
tive and rustic ; the shabby, straggling, village-quality 
appears marked in them, and their social tone ia not 
unnaturally inferred to bear the village stamp. Yillage- 
lilie they are, and it would be no gross incivility to 
describe them as large, respectable, prosperous, demo- 
cratic villages. But even a village, in a great and 
vigorous democracy, where there are no overshadowing 
squires, where the " county " has do social edatence, 
where the villagers are conecioos of no superincumbent 
strata of gentility, piled upwards into vague regions of 
privilege— even a village is not an institution to accept 
of more or less graceful patronage ; it thinks extremely 
well of itself, and is absolute in its own regard. Balem 
18 a sea-port, but it is a sea-port deserted and decayed. 
It belongs to that rather melancholy group of old cotut- 
towns, scattered along the great sea-face of New England, 
and of which the list is completed by the names of 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, New Bedford, Kewburyport, 
Newport — superannuated centres of the traffic with 
foreign lands, which have seen their trade carried away 
from them by the greater cities. As Hawthorne says, 
their ventures have gone " to swell, needlessly and 
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imperceptibly, the mighty flood of commerce at New 
York or Boston." Salem, at the begiimiiig of the pvea- 
ent century, played a great part in the Ea^tem trade ; 
it was the residence of enterprising shipownOTS who 
despatched their vessels to Indian and Chinese seas.. 
It was a place of large fortunes, many of which have- 
remained, though the activity that produced them has 
passed away. These successful traders constituted 
what Hawthorne calls "the aristocratic olaBe." He 
allndes in one of his slighter sketches (TAe Sieter Yean) 
to the sway of this class and the " moral influence of 
wealth " having been more marked in Salem than in 
any other New England town. The sway, we may 
believe, was on the whole gently exercised, and the 
moral influence of wealth was not exerted in the canse 
of immorality. Hawthorne was probably but imp^ectly 
conscious of an advantage which familiarity had made 
stale — the fact that he lived in the moat democratic 
and most virtuous of modem communities. Of the 
virtue it is but civil to suppose that his own family had 
a liberal share ; but not much of the wealth, apparently, 
came into their way. Hawthorne was not bom to a 
patrimony, and his income, later in life, never exceeded 
very modest proportions. 

■ Of his childish years there appears to be nothing 
very definite to relate, though his biographer devotes a 
good many graceful pages to them. There is a consider- 
able sameness in the behaviour of small boys, and it is 
probable that if we were acquainted with the details 
of our author's infantine career we should find it to 
be made up of the same pleasures and pains as that of 
many ingenuous lads for whom fame has had nothing in 
keeping. 
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The absence of preoocioos eymptome of gemns is on 
the whole more atriking in the Uvea of men who have 
diatingtuahed themselyes th&n their juvenile pFOmiae; 
though it must be added that Mr. Lathxop has made ^ 
out, as he was almost in duty bound to do, a very good 
case in favour of Hawthome'a having been on interest- 
ing child. He was not at any time what would be 
called a sociable man, and there is therefwe nothing 
unexpected in the fact that he was fond of long wolka 
in which he was not known to have had a companion. 
"Juvenile literature" was but scantily kaown at that 
time, and the enormous and extraordinary contribution 
mode by the United States to this department of human 
happiness was locked in the bosom of futority. The 
young Hawthorne, therefore, like many of his con- 
temporaries, was constrained to amuse himself, for want 
of anything better, with the PUgriTT^s^ogaat and the , 
Faerj/^^tteen. A boy may have woroe company than 
Bunyan and Spenser, and it is very probable that in 
his childish rambles our author may have hod associates 
of whom there could be no record. When he was nine 
years old he met with an accident at school which 
threatened for a while to have serious results. He was 
struck on the foot by a ball and so severely lamed that 
he waa kept at home for a long time, and had not com- 
pletely recovered before his twelfth year. Hin school, 
it is to be supposed, was the common day-school of New 
England — the primary factor in that extraordinarily 
pervasiTe system of instruction in the plainer branches 
of learning, which forms one of the principal ornaments 
of American life. In 1818, when he was fourteen years 
old, he was taken by his mother to live in the house of 
an nncle, her brother, who was established in the town 
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of R»7iii6nd, near Lake Sebago, in the State of Maine. 
The immenBe State of Maine, in the year 1818, must 
have had an even more magnificently natural character 
than it possesses at the present day, and the uncle's 
dwelling, in consequence of being in a little smarter 
style than the primitive structures that sarrodnded it, 
was known by the villagers as Manning's Folly. Mr. 
Lathrop prouoonces this region to be of a "weird and 
woodsy " character ; and Hawthorne, later in life, spoke 
of it to a friend as the place where "I first got my 
cursed habits of solitude." The outlook, indeed, for an 
embryonic novelist, would not seem to have been cheer- 
ful ; the social dreariness of a small Kew England com- 
munity lost amid the forests of Maine, at the beginning 
of the present century, must have been consummate. 
But for a boy with a relish for solitude there were many 
natural resources, and we can understand that Haw- 
thorne should in after years have spoken very tenderly 
of this episode. " I lived in Maine like a bird of the 
air, so perfect was the freedom I enjoyed." During the 
long aommer days he roamed, gun in hand, through 
the great woods, and during the moonlight nights of 
winter, says his biographer, quoting another informant, 
" he would skate imtil midnight, all alone, upoq Sebago 
Lake, with the deep shadows of the icy hills on either 
hand." 

In 1819 he was sent back to Salem to school, and in 
the following year he wrote to his mother, who had re- 
mained at Baymond (the boy had found a home at Salem 
with another uncle), " I have left school and have begun 
to fit for college under Benjm. L. Oliver, Lawyer. So 
you are in danger of having one learned man io your 
family. ... I get my lessons at home and recite them 
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to him (Mr. Oliver) at Beven o'clock in the morning. . , 
. . Bball you want me to be a Miuiater, Doctor, oi> 
Lawyer 1 A Minister I will not be." He adds, at the 
close of this epistls — " how I wish I was again with 
you, with nothing to do but to go a-gnnning ! But the 
happieat days of my life are gone." la 1821, in his 
seventeenth year, he entered Bowdoin College, at Bruns- 
wick, Maine, This institution was in the year 1821 — a 
qnarter of a century after its foundation — a highly 
hononrable, but not a very elaborately organized, nor 
a particularly impressive, seat of learning. I say it 
was not impressive, but I immediately i-emember that 
impressions depend upon the minds receiving them ; and 
that to a group of simple New England lads, upwards of 
sixtyyearsago, the halls and groves of Bowdoin, neither 
dense nor lofty though they can have been, may have 
seemed replete with' Academic stateliness. It was a 
homely, simple, fi-ugal, "country coU^e," of the old- 
faahioned American stamp ; exerting within its limits 
a civilizing influence, working, amid the forests and 
the lakes, the log-houses and the clearings, toward the 
amenities and humanities and other colIegiat« graces, 
and offering a very sof&cient education to the future 
lawyers, merchants, clergymen, politicians, and editors, 
of the very active and knowledge- loving community 
that supported it. It did more than this — it numbered 
poets and statesmen among its undergraduates, and on 
the roll-call of its sons it has several distinguished 
names. Among Hawthorne's fellow-students was Henry 
Wadsworth Iiongfellow, who [^divides with our author 
the honour of being the most distinguished of American 
men of letters. I know not whether Mr. Longfellow 
was especially intimate witb Hawthorne at this period 
c2 
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gucli aa to make as especially regret that his rhyming 
mood was a transient one. 

" The ocean liath its silent caves, 
Deep, quiet and alone. 
Though there be fury on the waves, 
Beneath them there is none." 

That quatrain may suffice to decorate onrpage. And 
in connection with his college days I may mention his 
first novel, a sho^t romonop enUtled Famhawe, whloh 
was published in Bostonici 1828, three years after he 
graduated. It was probably also written after that 
.event, bnt the scene of the tale is laid at Bowdoin 
(which figures nnder an altered name), and Haw- 
thorne's attitude with regard to the book, even shortly 
after it was published, was such as to assign it to 
this boyish period. It was issued anonymonsly, but 
he so repented of his venture that be annihilated the 
edition, of which, according to Mr. Lathrop, "not 
half a dozen copies are now known to be extant." I 
have seen none of these rare volumes, and I know 
nothing of Fanshauie but what the writer just quoted 
relates. It is the story of a yonng lady who goes in 
rather an odd fashion to reside, at "Harley Collf^ " 
(equivalent of Bowdoin), under the care and guardian- 
ship of Dr. Melmotb, the President of the institution, 
a venerable, amiable, unworldly, and henpecked, scholar. 
Here she becomes very naturally an object of interest 
to two of the students ; in regard to whom I oaamot do 
better than quote Mr. Lathrop. One of these young men 
" is Edward Woloott, a wealthy, handsome, generous, 
healthy young fellow from one of the seaport towns; 
and the other Fansbawe, the hexo, who is a poor 
but ambitious i-ocluse, already passing into a decline 
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through overmuch devotioa to books and meditation. 
Fanshawe', though the deeper nature of the two, a)id 
intensely moved hj Ms new passioD, perceiving that a 
union between himself and Ellen could not be a happy 
one, resigna the bope of it from the beginning. Butcir- 
camstances bring him into intimate reJatioQ with her. 
The real action of the book, after the preliminaries, 
takes up aalj some three days, and turns upon the 
attempt of a man named Butler to entice EUon away 
nnder his protection, then marry her, and secure the 
fortune to which she is heiress. This scheme is partly 
frustrated by circumstances, and Butler's purposp 
towards Ellen thas becomes a much more sinister one. 
From this she is rescued by Fanshawe, and knowing 
that be loves her, but is concealing his possiop, Bhe 
gives him the opportunity and the right to claim her 
hand. For a moment the rasb of desire and hope is 
so great that he hesitates; then he refuses to t4ke 
advantage of her generosity, and parts with her for a 
last time. Ellen becomes engaged to Wolcott, who had 
won her heart from the first; and Eanshawe, sinldng 
into rapid consumption, dies before hia olass graduates." 
The story must have had a good deal of innocent light- 
ness ; and it is a proof of how little the wqrld of obser- 
vation lay open to Hawthorne, at this time, that he 
ahonld have had no other choice than to make hia 
little drama go forward between the rather naked walla 
of Bowdoin, where the presence o! his heroine was 
an essential incongruity. He was twenty-foi:)r yeara 
old, but the " world," in its social sense, had not dis- 
closed itself to him. He had, however, already, at 
moments, a very pretty writer's touch, as witness this 
passa^, quoted by Mr. Lathrop, and which is worth 
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transcribing. The heroioe lias gone off with the 
nefarious Batler, and the good Br. Helmoth starts 
- in puTfioit of her, attended by yonng "Wolcott. 

'"Alas, youth, these are strange timeB,' observed the 
President, 'when a doctor of divinity aod an undergraduate 
set forth, like a knight-errant and his squire, in aearcli of a 
stray damsel. Methinka I am an .epitome of the church 
militant, or a new species of polemical divinity. Pray 
Heaven, however, there be no such encounter in store for us ; 
for I utterly forgot to provide myself with weapons.' 

" ' I took some ..thought for that matter, reverend knight,' 
replied Edward, whose imagination was highly tickled by 
Dr. Melmoth's chivalrous comparison. 

"'Aye, I see that you have girded on a spord,' said the divine, 
' But wherewith shall I defend myself ? my hand being empty 
except of this golden-headed staff, the gift of Mr. Langton.' 

" 'One of these, if you will accept it,' answered EJdward, 
exhibiting a brace of pistols, ' will serve to begin the conflict 
before you join the battle hand to hand.' 

" ' Nay, I shall find little safety in meddling with that 
deadly instrument, since I know not accurately from which 
end proceeds the bullet,' said Dr. Melmotb. ' But were it not 
better, since we are so well provided with artillery, to betnte 
ourselves, in the event of an encounter, to some atone wall or t 
other place of strength 1 

"'If I may presume to advise,' said the squire, 'you, as 
being most valiant and experienced, should ride forward, 
lance in hand (your long staff serving for a lance), while I 
annoy the enemy from afar.' 

'"Like Teucer, behind the shield of Ajax,' interrupted Dr. 
Melmotb, ' or David with his stone and sling. No, no, young 
man ; -1 have left unfinished in my study a learned treatis" < 
important not only to the present age, but to posterity, for 
whose sake I must take heed to my safety. But, lo I who 
rides yonder ? ' " 

On leaving college Hawthorne had gona back to live 
at Balem, 
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The twelre ye&rs that followed were not the happiest 
or most brilliaDt phase of Hawthorne's life ; they strike 
me indeed as having had an altogether peculiar dreari* 
ness. They had their uses ; they were the period of 
incabation of the admirable compoaitions which erentn- 
ally brought him I'eputation and proaperity. But of 
their actaal aridity the young man must have had a 
painful consdougness ; he never lost the impression of 
it. Mr. Lathrop quotes a phrase to this effect from one 
of his letters, late in life, " I am disposed to thank 
God for the gloom and chill of my early life, in the hope 
that my share of adversity came then, when I bore it 
alone." And the same writer alludes to & touching 
passage in the English Kote-Books, which I shall quote 

" I tliink I have been happier this Christmas (1854) than 
ever before^by my own fireside, and with my wife and 
children about me — more content to enjoy what I have, lees 
aniioua for anything beyond it, in this life. My early life 
was perhaps a good preparation for the declining half of life ; 
it having beenauch a blank that any thereafter would compare 
favourably with it. For a long, long while, I have occasionally 
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been visited with a singular dream ; and I have an impresaion 
tliat I have dreamed it ever since I have heen in England. It 
is, that I am elill at college, or, aometimeB, even, at Bchool — 
and there ia a sense that I have been there unconscionably 
long, and have quite failed to make such progresa aa my con- 
temporaries have done ; and I seem to me()t some of them 
with a feeling of shame and depression that broods over mo 
as I think of it, even when awake. This dream, recurring all 
through these twenty or thirty years, must be one of the 
effecis of that heavy seclusion in which I shut myself up for 
twelve years after leaving college, when everybody moved 
onward and left me behind. How strange that it sbonld 
come now, when I may call myself famous and prosperous I 
— when I am happy too." 

The allusion here is to a state of solitude which was 
the young man's positive choice at the time — or into 
which he drifted at leaat under the pressure of Ms 
natural shyneaa and reserve. He was not expansive, 
he wae not addicted to experiments and adventures of 
intercourse, be was not, personally, in a word, what 
ia called sociable. The general impression of this 
silence-loving and shade-seeking side of his character 
is douhtless exaggerated, and, in so far as it points to 
him as a sombre and sinister figure, is almost ludicrously 
at fault. He was silent, diffident, more inclined to hesi- 
tate, to watch and ^vait and meditate, than to produce 
himself, and fonder, on almost any occasion, of being 
absent than of being present. This quality betrays itself 
in all his writings. There is in all of them something 
oold and light and thin, something belonging to the 
imagination alone, which indicates a man but little 
disposed to multiply his relations, his points of contact, 
with society. If we read the six volumes of Not«- 
^3ooks yiitix an eye to the evidence of this unso;nal side 
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of his life, we find it in Buffieient abundance. But we 
find at the sajne time that there was nothing UDatniable 
or invidioQs in his Bhjnese, and above all that there 
was nothing preponderantly gloomy. The qnalitiea 
to which the JS^ote-Books most testify are, on the 
whole, his serenity and amenity of mind. They reveal 
these charaoteriBtics indeed in an almost phenomenal 
degree. The serenity, the simplidty, seem in certain 
portions almost child-like ; of brilliant gaiety, of high 
sforits, there is little ; but the placidity and evenness 
of temper, the cheerful and contented view of the 
things he notes, never belie themselves. I know not 
what else he may have written in this oopiooB reoord, 
and what passages of gloom and melancholy may have 
been sntiprsssed ; but as his Diaries stand, they offer in 
a, remarkable degree the reflection of a mind whose 
development was nob in the direction of sadness. A 
very clever French critic, whose fancy is often more 
lively than his observation is deep,*M. Emile Mcmt^gat, 
writing in the Revue dea Deux Mondes, in the year 1860, 
invents for our author the appellation of " TJn Romancier 
Pesaimiste. " Saperficially speaking, perhaps, the title is 
a happy one; but only superficially. Pessimism consists 
in having morbid and bitter views and theories about 
human nature ; not in indulging in shadowy fancies 
and conceits. There is nothing whatevei' to show that 
Hawthorne had any such doctrines or convictions ; 
certainly, the note of depression, of despair, of the 
disposition to undervalue the human race, ia never 
sounded in his Diaries, These volumes contedn the 
record of very few convictions or theories of any kind ; 
they move with onrions evenness, with a charming, 
gracefal flow, on a level which lies above that of a mag's 
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philosophy. They adhere with Buch persistence to this 
npper level tbst they prouipt the reader to believe that 
Hawthorne had do app-eciahle philosophy at all — no 
general views that were in the least uncomfortable. 
They are the exhibition of an unperplexed intellect. I 
said just now that the development of Hawthorne's 
mind was not towards sadness ; and I should be in- 
clined to go still farther, and say that his mind proper — 
his mind in so far as it was a repository of opinions and 
articles of faith — had no development that it is of especial 
importance to look into. What had a development was 
hie imagination — that delicate and penetrating imagina. 
tion which was always at play, always entertaining 
itself, always engaged in a game of hide and seek in 
the region in which it seemed to him that the game 
could best be played — among the shadows and sub- 
structions, the dark-based pillars and supports, of our 
moral nature. Beneath this movement and ripple of 
his imagination — as free and spontaneoos as that of the 
sea surface — lay directly his personal affections. These 
were solid and strong, but, according to my impression, 
they had the place very much to themselves. 

HJH innocent reserve, then, and his exaggerated, but 
by no means cynical, relish for solitude, imposed them- 
selves upon him, in a great measure, with a persistency 
which helped to make the time a tolerably arid one — so 
arid a one indeed that we have seen that in the Ught of 
later happiness he pronounced it a blank. But in truth, 
if these were dull years, it was not all Hawthorne's 
fault. His situation was intrinsically poor — poor with 
a poverty that one almost hesitates to look into. When 
wo think of what the conditions of intellectual life, of 
taeto, must have been in a smEtll New England town 
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fifty ye&va ago ; and when we think of a young man of 
beantifnl genius, with a love of literature and romance, 
of the picturesqae, of style and form and colour, trying 
to make a career for himself in the midst of them, com- 
passion for the young man becomes our dominant senti- 
ment, and we Bee the lat^e dry village picture in perhaps 
almost too hai'd a light. It seems to me then that it 
was possibly a blessing for Hawthorne that tie was not 
expansive and inqnisitire, that he lived much to himself 
and asked but little of his milieu. If he had been 
exacting and ambitious, if his appetite had been large 
and his knowledge various, he would probably have 
found the bounds of Salem intolerably narrow. But 
his culture bad been of a simple sort — there was little 
of any other sort to be obtained in America in those 
days, and though he was doubtless haunted by visions 
of more suggestive opportunities, we may safely assume 
that he was not to his own perception the object of 
compassion that he appears to a critic who judges him 
after half a century's civilization has filtered into the 
twilight of that earlier time. If New England was 
socially a very small place in those days, Salem was a 
still smaller one; and if the American tone at large 
was intensely provincial, that of New England was 
not greatly helped by having the best of it. The state 
of things was extremely natural, and there could be 
now no greater mistake than to speak of it with a 
redundancy of irony, American life had begun to con- 
stitute itself from the foundations ; it had begun to be, 
simply j it was at an immeasurable distance from having 
begun to enjoy. I imagine there was no appreciable 
group of people in New England at that time proposing 
to itself to enjoy life ; this was not an undertaking for 
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wliicli any provision liad been made, or to which any 
enfionragement was offered. Hawthorne tunet have 
vaguely entertained some each design upon destiny ; 
bttt he must have felt that his success would have to 
depend wholly upon his own ingenuity. I say he must 
have proposed to himseU to enjoy, simply because he 
proposed to be an artist, and because this enters inevit- 
ably into the artist's scheme. There are a thouaanj 
ways of enjoying life, and that o! the artist is one of 
the most innocent. Eut for all that, it oonnecte itself 
with the idea of pleaaura. He proposes to give pleasure, 
and to give it he must first get it. Whei'e he gets it 
will depend upon circumstances, and drcumstances were 
not encouraging to Hawthorne. 

He was poor, he was solitary, and he undertook to 
devote himself to literature in a community in which 
the interest in literature was as yet of the smallest. It 
is not too much to say that even to the present day it 
is a considerable discomfort in the United States not 
to be "in business," The young man who attempts to 
launch himself in a career that does not belong to the 
so-called practical order ; the young mui who has not, 
in a word, an ofBce in the business-quarter of the 
town, with his name panted on the door, has but a 
limited place in the social system, finds no particular 
bough to perch upon. He is not looked at askance, he 
is not regarded as an idler ; literature and the arts have 
always been held in extreme honour in the American 
world, and those who practise them are received on 
easier terms than in other countries. If the tone of the 
American world is in some respects provincial, it is in 
none more so than in this matter of the exaggerated 
homage rendered to authorship. The gentleman or the 
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Wy who hns written a book is in many circles the 
object of an admitation too indiecrimiDating to operate 
as an enoouragement to good writing. There is no 
reason to suppose that this was less the case fifty years 
ago ; but fifty years ago, greatly more than now, the 
literary man must have Ucked the comfort and inspira- 
tion of belonging to a class. The best things come, as 
a general thing, from the talents that are members of a 
group ; every man works better when he ha^ companions 
working in the same line, and yielding the stimitlos of 
suggestion, comparison, emulation. Great things of 
course have been doEe by solitary workers; but they 
have usually been done with double the pains they 
would have cost if they had been produced in more 
genial circumstances. The solitary worker loses the 
profit of example and discussion ; he Is apt to make 
awkward experiments ; he is in the nature of the case 
more or less of an empiric. The empiric may, as I say, 
be treated by the world as an expert ; but the draw- 
backs and discomforts of empiricism remain to himi 
and are in fact inoi-eased by the suspicion that is min- 
gled with his gratitude, of a want in the public taste of 
a sense of the proportions of things. Foor Hawthorne, 
beginning to write subtle short tales at Salem, was 
empirical enough ; he was one of, at most, some dozen 
Americans who had taken up literature as a profession. 
The profession in the United States is still very young, 
and of diminutive stature; but in the year 1830 its 
head could hardly have been seen above ground. It 
strikes the observer of to-day that Hawthorne showed 
great courage in entering a field in which the honours 
and emoluments were so scanty aa the profits of author- 
ship must have been at that time. I have said that in 
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the United States at preBent authorship is a pedestal, 
and literature is the fashion ; hut Hawthorne's history 
is a proof that it was possible, fifty years ago, to write 
a great many little masterpieces without becoming 
known. He begins the preface to the Twice-Told Talis 
by remarking that he was " for many years the obscurest 
man of letters in America." When once this work 
obtained recognition, the recognition left little to be 
desired. Itawthorne never, I believe, made large sums 
of money by his writings, and the early profits of these 
charming sketches could not have been considerable ; 
for many of them, indeed, as they appeared in jooroals 
aud magasines, he had never been paid at all ; but 
the honour, when once it dawned — and it dawned 
tolerably early in the author's career — was never there- 
after wanting. Hawthorne's countrymen are solidly 
proud of him, and the tone of Mr. Lathrop's Stvdy is 
in itself sufficient evidence of the manner in which an 
American story-teller may in some cases look to have 
his eulogy pronounced. 

Hawthorne's early attempt to support himself by his 
pen appears to have been deliberate ; we hear nothing 
of those experiments in oonnting-houses or lawyers' 
offices, of which a permanent invocation to the Muse ia 
often the inconsequent sequel. He began to write, and 
to try and dispose of his writings ; and he remuned at 
Salem apparently only because his family, his mother 
and his two sisters, lived there. His mother had a 
houBe, of which during the twelve years that elapsed 
until 1838, he appears to have been an inmate. Mr. 
Irfithrop learned from his surviving sister that after 
publishing FanaJiaux he produced a group of short 
stories entitled Seven Tales of my Native Land, and that 
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thia lady retained a very favourable recollection of tlie 
work, which her brother had givea her to read. But 
it never aa,w the light ; hia attempts to get it published 
were unsucoeBsful, and at last, in a fit of irritation and 
despair, the young author burned the mannsoript. 

lliere is probably something autobiographic in the 
striking little tale of The Dtvil in Manuscript, " They 
have been offered to seventeen publishers," says the 
. hero of that sketch in regard to a pile of his own 
lucubrations. 

"It would mnke you rtare to read their nnawers 

One man publishes nothing but Bchool-books ; anothei liaa 
five novels alioady under eiamination ; . . . . another gen- 
tleman is juat giving np bnainesa, on purpose, I verily believe, 
to avoid publishing my book. Tn short, of all the seventeen 
bookseUers, only one has vouchsafed even to read my tales ; 
and he — a literary dabbler himself, I should judge— lias tjie 
impertinence to criticise them, proposing what he calls vast 
improvements, and concluding, after a general sentence of 
condemnation, with the definitive assurance that he wiU not 

be concerned on any terms But there doea aeem to be 

one righteous man among these seventeen unrighteous ones, 
and he telle me, furly, that no American publisher will 
meddle with an American ivork — seldom if by a known 
writer, and never if by a new one — unless at the writer's 

But though the Seven Taiea were not printed, Haw- 
thorne proceeded to write others that were; the two 
collections of the Ttoice-Told Tales, and the Snow linage, 
are gathered from a series contributions to the local 
journals and the anuoals of that day. To make these 
three volumes, he picked out the things he thought the 
best. " Some very small part," he Bays of what re- 
mains, "might yet be niiiuas£ed out (but it would not 
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be worth tha tronble), among the dingy pages of fifteen 
or twenty-yeara-old periodicals, or within the shabby 
morocco covers ot !&Aed Souvenirs." These three volnmea 
represent no large amount of literary labour for so long 
a period, and the author admits that there is little to 
show " for the thought and industry of that portion of 
Ms life." He attributes the pauoity of his prodootions 
to a " total lack of sympathy at the age when his mind 
would naturally have been moat e&ervesoent." " He 
had no incitement to literary effort in a reasonable 
prospect of reputation or profit j nothing but the 
pleasure itself of composition, an enjoyment not at all 
amiss in its way, and perhaps essential to the merit of 
the work in hand, but which in the long run will 
hardly keep the chill out of a writer's heart, or the 
numbness oat of his fingers." These words occur in 
the preface attached in 1851 to the second edition of the 
Twux-Tdtd Ttdes; itpropot of which I may say that there 
is always a charm in Hawthorne's prefaces which makes 
one grateful for a pretest to quote from them. At this 
time The Scarlet Letter had jnst made his fame, and tlM 
short tales were certain of a large welcome ; but the 
account he gives of the failure of the earlier edition to 
produce a sensation (it had been published in two 
Tolames, at four years apart), may a^ear to contradiot 
my assertion that, though he was not recognised imm«- 
diately, he was recognised betimes. In 1850, when 
The Scwrlet Letter appeared, Hawthorne was forty-six 
years old, and this may oertainly seem a long-delayed 
popularity. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that he had not appealed to the world with any great 
energy. The Twice-Tt^d Taies, charming as they arv, 
do not constitute a very massive literary pedestal. Aa 
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Booa as the aiith<a^, resoitiDg to BevereT measures, pat 
forth The Scarlet Letter, the pablic ear was tooched and 
charmed, and after that it was held to the end. " Well 
it might ha,Te been 1 " the reader will exclaim. " Bnt 
what a grievons pit; that the dulneaa of this same 
organ should have operated so long as a deterrent, and 
by makiDg HawthOTne wait till he was nearly fifty to 
publish his firEt novel, have abbreviated by so mnch hia 
productive career I ' ' The tmth is, he cannot have 
been in any vei? high degree ambitious ; he was not an 
abandant producer, and there was manifestly a strain 
of generous indolence in his composition. There was 
a loveable want of eagerness about him. Let the en- 
couragement offered have been vhat it might, be had 
waited till he was lapsing from middle-life to strike his 
first noticeable blow ; and duriog the last ten years of 
his career he pat forth but two complete works, and 
the fragment of a third. 

It is very true, however, that during this early 
period he seems to have been very glad to do whatever 
came to bis hand. Certain of his tales found their way 
into one of the n-nTiTmlii of the time, a publication 
endowed with the brilliant title ot Th6 Boston Token 
and AilarUic SoutBenir, The editor of this gracefal 
repository was S. G. Qoodrich, a gentleman who, I 
eappose, may be called one of the pioneers of American 
periodical literature. He is better known to the world 
as Mr. Peter Farley, a name under which he produced 
a multitude of popular scbool-bookB, story-books, Ond 
other attempts to vnlgarize human knowledge and adapt 
it to the infant mind. This enterprising purveyor of 
literary wares appears, incongruously enough, to have 
been Hawthorne's earliest protector, if protection is 
D 2 
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the proper word for the treatment tliat the young 
author received irota bim. Mr. Ooodrich induced bim 
in 1836 to go to BostoD to edit a periodical in which he 
was interested, The American Magazine qf Usefvland 
EnUrtaining £nowledffe. I have never seen the work 
in question, but Hawthorne's biographer gives a sorry 
account of it. It was managed by the so-called Bewick 
Company, which " took its name from Thomas Bewick, 
the Englisb restorer of the art of wood-engraving, and 
the magazine was to do his memory honour by bis admir- 
able illustrations. But in fact it never did any one 
honour, nor brought anyone profit. It was a penny 
popular affair, oontaiuing condensed information about 
innumerable subjects, no fiction, and little poetxy. 
The woodcuts were of the crudest and most frightful 
sort. It passed through the hands of several editors 
and several publishers. Hawthorne was engaged at a 
salary of five hundr^ dollars a year ; but it appears 
that he got next to nothing, and did not stay in tiie 
position long." Hawthorne wrote from Boston in the 
winter of 1S36 : "I came here tmsting to Goodrich's 
positive promise to pay me forty-five dollars as soon as 
I arrived ; and he has kept promising from one day to 
another, till I do not see that he means to pay at alL 
I have now broke oS all interoourse wiUi hini, and 

never think of going near bim I don't feel 

at all obliged to him about the editorship, for he is a 
stockholder and director in the Bewick Company .... 
and I defy them to get another to do for a thousand 
dollars, what I do for five hundred." — " I make nothing," 
he says in another letter, "of writing a history or 
biography before diiiner." Goodrich proposed to him 
to write a Unkerml Hiitory for the use of schools. 
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oS«riiig bim & hundred dollars for his share in the work. 
Hawtlioiiie accepted the offer and took a hand — I know 
not bow large a one — in the job. Hia biographer has 
been able to identify a single phrase as our author's. 
He is speaking of Qeoi^ IV: "Even when he was 
quite a young man this King cared as mnch about dress 
as any young coxcomb. He had a great deal of taste 
in such matters, and it is a pity that he was a King, for 
he might otherwise have made an exoellest tailor." 
The JTnivertal BUtory had a great vc^e and passed 
through hundreds of editions; but it does not appear 
that Hawthorne ever received more than his hundred 
dollars. The writer of these pages vividly remembera 
making its acquaintance at an early stage of hie educa- 
tion — a very fat, stmnpy-looking book, bonnd in boards 
covered with green paper, and having in the text very 
small woodcuts, of the most primitive sort. He 
associates it to this day with the names of Sesostris 
and Semir&mis whenever he encoonters them, there 
having been, he suppoaea, some account of the conqueata 
of these potentates that would impress itself upon the 
imagination of a child. At the end of four montha, 
dollars — four 
Magazine. 

There is something pitifnl in thia episode, B.nd eome- 
thiog really touching in the dght of a delicate md 
superior genius obliged to concern himself with such 
paltry undertakings. The simple fact was that for a 
man attempting at that time in America to live by his 
pen, there were no larger openings ; and to live at all 
Hawthorne bad, as the phrase Is, to make himself email. 
This cost him lees, moreover, than it would have cost 
a more copious and strenuous genius, for his modesty 



Hawthorne hod received but twentj 
pounds — for his editorship of the A'. 
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waa evidently extreme, and I doubt whether he had any 
very ardeut oonaciouBiiesB of rare talent. He went book 
to Salem, and from this tranquil standpoint, in the 
ajoing of 1837, he watched the first volume of his Twtee- 
Tald Tales come into the world. He had by this time 
been living some ten years of his manhood in Salem, 
and an American commentator may be excused for feel- 
ing the desire to construct, from the very scanty material 
that ofEers itself, a alight picture of his life there. I 
have quoted his own allusions to its dulness and blank- 
nees, but I confess that these observations serve rather 
to quicken than to depress my curiosity. A biographer 
has of necessity a relish for detail ; his business is to 
multiply points of charaoteriaation. Mr. I^throp tells 
us that our author " had little communication with even 
the members of his family. Frequently his me^ were 
brought and left at his looked door, and it was not often 
that the four inmates of the old Herbert Street maoBion 
met in family circle. He never read his stories aloud 
to Mb mother and sisters. . . It was the custom in this 
household for the several members to remain very mach 
^ by themselves j the three ladies were perhaps nearly as 
) rigorous recluses as himself, and, speaking of the isola- 
tion which reigned among them, Hawthorne once said, 
' We do not even live at our bouse I' " It is added that 
he was not in the habit of going to church. This is not a 
lively picture, nm- is that other sketch of his daily habita 
much more exhilarating, in which Mr. Lathrop affirms 
that though the statement that for several years " he 
never saw the sun" is entirely an error, yet ifc is 
true that he stirred little abroad all day and "seldom 
chose to walk in the town except at night." In the 
dnaky hoUrs he took walks of many miles along the 
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oooat, or else wandered about the sleeping streets of 
Salem. These were his pastimes, and these were ap- 
parently his most intimate occasions of contact with 
life. Life, on such occasions, was not very exuberant, 
as any one will reflect who hea been acquainted with 
the physiognomy of a small New England town after 
nine o'clock in the evening. Hawthorne, however, was 
an inveterate observer of small things, and he found a 
field forfani^ among the most trivial accidents. There 
could benobettwexample of this happy faculty than the 
little paper entitled "Night Sketches," included among 
the Twie«-Told Tales. This email dissertation is about 
nothing at all, and to call attention to it is almost to 
overrate its importanoa This fact is equally true, 
indeed, of a great many of its companions, which give 
even the most appreciative critic a singular feeling of 
his own indiscretion — almost of his own cruelty. They 
are GO light, so alight, so tenderly trivial, that simply 
to mention them is to pat them in a false position. The 
authoi^s claim for them is baiely audible, even to the 
meet aoate listener. They are things to take or to 
leave — to enjoy, but not to talk abont. Not to read 
them would be to do them an injustice (to read them is 
essentially to relish them), but to bring the machinei-y 
of criticism to bear upon them would be to do them a 
still greater wrong. I most remember, however, that 
to carry this principle too far would he to endanger the 
general validity of the present little work — a consum- 
mation which it can only be my desire to avert. There- 
fore it is that I think it permisisible to remark that 
in Hawthorne, the whole class of Uttle descriptive 
effusions directed upon common things, to which these 
just-mentioned Night Sketches belong, have a greater 
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cliann than there ia any warrant for in their Gubattmoe. 
The charm ia made up of the Gpontaneity, the persoDtU 
quality, of the fancy that plays through them, its 
miogled aimplicity and subtlety, its purity and its 
bonhomie. The Night Sketches are simply the light, 
familiar record of a walk under an umbrella, at the end 
of a long, dull, rainy day, through the sloppy, ill-paved 
streets of ei country town, where the rare gas-lamps 
twinkle in the large puddles, and the blue jars in the 
druggist's window shine through the vulgar drizzle. 
One would say that the inspiration of such a theme 
could have had no great force, and such doubtless was 
the case ; but out of the Salem puddles, nevertheless, 
springs, flower-like, a charming aud natural piece of 
prose. 

I have said that Hawthorne was an observer of 
small things, and indeed he appears to have thought 
nothing too trivial to be suggestive. His Note-Books 
give us the measure of his perception of common and 
casuEil things, and of his habit of converting them 
into memoramla. These Note-Books, by the way — this 
seems as good a place as any other to say it — are 
a very singular series of volumes; I doubt whether 
there is anything exactly corresponding to them in 
the whole body of literature. They were published — 
in eit, volumes, issued at intervals — some years aftor 
Hawthorne's death, and no person attempting to write 
an account of the romancer could afford to regret that 
they should have been given to the world. There is 
a point of view from which this may be regretted! 
but the attitude of the biographer is to desire as many 
doouments as possible. .1 am thankful, then, as a 
biographer, for the Note-Books, but I am obliged to 
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confess that, though I have just re-read them carefnlly, 
I am still at a loss to perceive how thej' oame to be 
written — what was Hawthorne's pnrpose in oanrying on 
for BO many years this minato and often trivial chronicle, 
For a person desiring information about hitn at any 
cost, it is valuable; it sheds a vivid light npon his 
character, his habits, the natnre of his mind. Bat we 
find oTu^ves wondering what was its value to Haw- 
thorne himself. It is in a very partial degree a register 
of impressions, and in a still smaller sense a record of 
emotions. Outward objects play much the larger part 
in it ; opinions, convictions, ideas pure and simple, are 
almost absent. He rarely takes hia Kote-Book into his 
confidence or commits to its pages any refiections that 
might be adapted for publicity ; the simplest way to 
describe the tone of these extremely objective journals 
is to say that they read like a eeries of very pleasant, 
though rather dullish and decidedly formal, letters, 
addressed to bimBelf by a man who, having suspicions 
that they might be opened in the post, should have 
determined to insert nothing compromising. They con- 
tain much that is loo futile for things intended for pub- 
lidty ; whereas, on the other hand, as a receptacle of 
private impressions and opinions, they are curiously cold 
and empty. They widen, as I have said, our glimpse of 
Hawthorne's mind (I do not say that they elevate our 
estimate of it), but they do so by what they fail to con- 
tain, as much as by what we find in them. Our business 
for the moment, however, is not with the light that tbey 
throw upon his intellect, but with the information they 
offer about Ms habits and his social circumstances. 

I know not at what age he began to keep a diary ; 
ih-Q first entries in the American volumes are of the 
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eammer of 1835. There is a phrase in tha preface to 
his novel of Trcm^ormatwn, which mnat have lingered 
in the minds of many Americana who have tried to 
write novels and to lay the scene of them in the 
western world. " No author, witfaoat a trial, can 
conceive of the difficulty of writing a romance aliout 
a country where there is no shadow, no antiquity, no 
mystery, no picturesque and gloomy wrong, nor any- 
thing bat a commoDplace piosparity, in broad (^nd 
simple daylight, as is hap|aly the case with my dear 
native land." The pemsal of Hawthorne's American 
Note-Books operates as a practical commentary upon this 
somewhat ominous test. It does so at least to my own 
mind ; it would be too much perhapa to say that the 
effect would be the same for the usual English reader. 
An American reads between the lines— he completes the 
suggestions — he constructs a picture. I think I am not 
guilty of any gross injustice in saying that the picture 
he constructs from Hawthorne's American diaries, 
though by no means without charms of its own, is 
not, on the whole, an interesting one. It is character- 
ised by an extraordiuary blankness — ^a curious paleness 
of colour and paucity of detail. Hawthorne, as I have 
said, has a large and healthy appetite for detail, and one 
is therefore the more struck with the lightness of the diet 
to which his observation was condemned. For myself, 
as I turn the pages of his journals, I seem to see the 
image of the crude and simple society in which he lived. 
I use these epithets, of course, not invidiously, but de- 
scriptively ; if one desire to enter as closely as possible 
into Hawthorne's situation, one must endeavour to re- 
produce his circumetances. We ai-e struck with the 
large number of elements that were absent from them, 
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and the coldneaa. the thiniieflBj the blankneaa, to repeat 
my epithet, ^ p resent themselTes so vividly that our fore- 
most feeling ia that of compae^on for a romancer looking 
for subjects in such a field. It takes so many things, as 
Hawthorne must have felt later in life, when he made 
the acquaintance of the denser, richer, warmer-European 
spectacle— it takes such an accumulation of history and 
castom, sach a complexity of manners and types, to form 
a fund of suggestion tor a novelist. If Hawthorne had 
been a young Englishman, or a young Frenchman of the 
same degree of genius, the same cast of mind, the same 
habits, his consdonsness of the world around him would 
have been a very different affair ; however obscure, how- 
ever reserved, his own personal life, his sense of the life 
of his fellow- mortals would have been almost infinitely 
more various. The negative aide of the spectacle on 
which Hawthorne looked oat, in his contemplative 
sauntcrings and reveries, might, indeed, with a little 
ingenuity, be made almost ladicreus ; 'one might enume- 
rate the items of high civilization, as it exists in other 
conntriea, which are absent from the texture of Ameri- 
can life, until it should become a wonder to know what 
was left. No State, in the European senae of the word, and 
indeed barely a specific national name. Ko sovereign, no 
court, no personal loyalty, no aristocracy, no church, no 
clergy, no army, no diplomatic service, no country gentle- 
men, no palaces, no castles, nor manors, nor old country- 
housea, nor parsonages, nor thatched cottages nor ivied 
ruina; no cathedrals, nor abbeys, nor little Norman 
churches ; no great Universities nor public schoola^no 
Oxford, nor Eton, nor Harrow ; no literature, no novels, 
no museums, no pictures, no political society, no sporting 
class— no Epsom nor Ascot ! Some such list as that 
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miglifi be drawn up of the absent tbinga in Amei-ican life 
— especially in the Americain life of forty years ago, the 
effect of whicb, upon an English or a Trench imagi- 
nation, would probably as a geneml thing be appalling. 
The natural remark, in the almost Inrid light of snch an 
indictment, would be that if these things are left out, 
/ everything is left out. The American^knows that a good^ 
/. deal remains; what it is that rwoains — that is Jtis 
f secret, his jokej_aa. one jaajLflay- It would be omal, in 
Ihis terrible denudation, to deny him the consolation of 
his national gift, that " American humour " of which 
I of late years ve bare heard bo much. 

Bnt in helping us to measure what remains, our 
author^ Diarie.s, as I have already intimated, would give 
comfort rather to persons who might have taken the 
alarm from the brief sketch I have just attempted of 
what I have called the negative side of the American 
social situation, than to those reminding themselves of 
its fine compensations. Hawthorne's entries are to a 
great degree accounts of walks in the oountry, drives 
in stage-coaches, people he met in tavema The minute- 
nesa of the things that attract his attention and that he 
deems worthy of being commemorated is frequently 
extreme, and from this fact we get the impression of 
a general vacancy in the field of vision. "Sunday 
evening, going by the jail, the setting sun kindled up 
the windows most cheerfully ; as if there were a bright, 
comfortable light within its darksome atone wall." " I 
went yesterday with Monsieur S to pick rasp- 
berries. He fell through an old log-bridge, thrown over 
a hollow ; looking back, only his head and shoulders 
appeared througb the rotten logs and among the 
bushes, — A shower coming on, the rapid running of a 
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little bArefoot«d boy, coming up unheard, and duhing 
Bwiftlf past us, and showing as the soles of his naked 
feet as he ran adown the path and ap the opposite side." 
In another place he devotes a pago to a description of a 
dog whom he saw running round after its tail ; in still 
another he remarks, in a paragraph by itself — "The 
aromatic odor of peat-smoke, in the eunny antomnal 
air is very pleasant." The reader aays to himself that 
when a mtui tnrned thirty gives a place in his mind — 
and bis inkstand — to such trifles as these, it is beoanae 
nothing else of superior importance demands admission. 
Everything in the Kotes indicates a simfde, demooratic, 
tbinly-oomposed society ; there is no evidence of the 
writer finding himself in any variety or intimacy of 
relations with any one or with anything. We find a 
good deal of warrant for believing that if we add that 
statement of Mr. Latbrop's aboat bis meals being left 
at the door of his room, to rural rambles of which an 
impression of the temporary phases of the local apple- 
crop were the usual, and an encounter with an organ- 
grinder, or an eccentric dog, the rarer, outcome, we 
construct a rough image of our author's daily life 
during the several years that preceded his marriage. 
He appears to have read a good deal, and that he must 
have been familiar with the sources of good English we 
see from his oharming, expressive, slightly self ^conscions, 
cultivated, but not too cultivated, stjle. Yet neither in 
these early volumes of his I^ote-Books, nor in the later, 
is there any mention of his reading. There are no 
literary judgments or impressions— there is almost no 
allusion to works or to authors. The allusions to in- 
dividuals of any kind are indeed much less numerous 
than one might have expected ; there is little psychology, 
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little description of maimers. We are told by 
Mr. I^throp that there existed at Salem during the 
early part at Hawthorne's life "a strong circle of 
wealthy families," whioh "maintained rigorously the 
distinctions of class," and whose " entertainments were 
splendid, their manners magnificent." This is a rather 
pictorial way of saying that there were a number of 
people in ths place — the commercial and professional 
aristocracy, as it were — who lived in high comfort and 
respectability, and who, in their small provincial way, 
doubtless had pretendons to be exclnsive. Into this 
delectable company Mr. Lathrop intimates that lus hero 
was free to penetrate. It is easy to beliere it, uid it 
would be difGcult to perceive why the privilege should 
have been denied to a young man of genius and cnltare, 
who was very good-looking (Hawthorne most have been 
in these days, judging by his appearance later in life, a 
strikingly handsome fellow), and whose American pedi- 
gree was virtually as long as the longest they conld 
show. But in fact Hawthorne appears to have ignored 
the good society of his native place almost com- 
pletely ; no echo of its conversation is to be found in 
his tales or his journals. Such an echo would possibly 
not have been especially melodions, and if we regret the 
shyness and stifEness, the reserve, the timidity, the sus- 
picion, or whatever it was, that kept him from knowing 
what there was to be known, it is not because we have 
any very definite assurance that his gains would have 
been great. Still, since a besutifnl writer was growing 
np in Salem, it is a pity that he efaould not have given 
himself a chance to oommemorate some of the types that 
flourished in the richest soil of the place. Like almost 
all people who possess in a strong d^ree the story- 
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telling faculty, Hawthorne had & democratic Btrain in 
ids compoaition and a relish for the commoner staff of 
hninaa natnre. Thoroughly American in all ways, he 
was in none more so than in the vagueness of his sense 
of social distinctions and his readiness to foi'get them if 
a moral or intellectual sensation were to be gained by it. 
He liked to fraternise with plain people, to take them 
on their own terms, and put himself if possible into their 
shoes. His N^ote-Books, and even his tales, are full of 
evidence of this easy and natural feeling about all his 
unconventional fellow-mortals — this imaginative interast 
and contemplatire curiosity — and it sometimes takes the 
most charming and graceful forms. Commingled as it 
is with his own subtlety and delicacy, hie complete 
exemption from vulg^ity, it is one of the points in his 
character which his reader comes most to appreciate — 
that reader I mean for whom he is not as for some few, 
a dns^ and malarious genins. 

But even if be had had, personally, as many preten- 
sions as he had few, he most in the nature of things 
have been more or less of a consenting democrat, for 
democracy was the very key-stone of the simple social 
etructiB« in which he played his part. The air of his 
journals and his tales alike are full of the genuine 
democratic feeling. This feeling has by no means passed 
out of New England life; it still flourisheH in perfection 
in the great stock of the people, especially in rural 
communities ; but it is probable that at the present 
hour a writer of Hawthorne's general fastidiousness 
would not e^resEs it quite so artlessly. "A shrewd 
gentlewoman, who kept a tavern in the town," he says, 
in Chippings with a Chiad, " was anztous to obtain two 
or three gravestones for the deceased members of her 
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family, and to pay for these solemn commodities by 
taking tUe sculptor to board." This image of a 
gentlewoman keeping a tareni and looting out for 
boarders, seems, from the point of riew to which I 
allude, not at all incongruous. It will be observed that 
the lady in qnestion was shrewd ; it was probable that 
she was substantially educated, and of reputable life, 
and it is certain that she was energetic. These qualities 
would make it natural to Hawthorne to speak of her aa 
a gentlewoman ; the natural tendency in societies where 
the sense of eijuality prevails, being to take for granted 
the high level rather than the low. Perhaps the most 
striking example of the democratic sentiment in all our 
author's tales, however, is the figure of Uncle Venner, 
in T/ie Hottte o/ the Seven GaMes. TJncle Venner is a 
poor old man in a brimless bat and patched trousers, 
who picks up a precarious subsistence by rendering, for 
a compensation, in the hooaes and gardens of the good 
people of Salem, those servicea that are know in New 
England as " chores." Ho carries parcels, splits fire- 
wood, digs potatoes, collects refuse for the maintenance of 
hia pigs, and looks forward with philosophic equanimity 
to the time when he shall end his days in the almshouse. 
Bat in spite of the very modest place that he occupies in 
the social scale, he is received on a footing of familiarity 
in the household of the far-descended Miss Pyncheon ; 
and when this ancient lady and her companions take the 
air in the garden of a summer evening, he steps into the 
estimable circle and mingles the smoke of his pipe with 
their refined conversation. This obviously is ratherf 
imaginative — TJncle Venner is a creation with a pur-j 
pose. He is an original, a natural moralist, a philosoi 
pher ; and Hatvthorne, who ^ew perfectly what ha 
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waa about in introducing him — Hawthorne always i 
knew perfectly what he was abont — wished to give in I . 
his person an example of humorous resignation and of I 
a life rednoed to the simplest and homeliest elements, as \ 
opposed to the fantastic pretensions of the antiquated 
heroine of the story. He wished to strike a certain 
ezolusively human and personal note. He knew that 
for this purpose he was taking a lioence ; but the point 
is that he felt he was not indulging in any extravagant 
violation of reality. Giving in a letter, about 1830, an 
account of a little joomey he was making in Connecti- 
cut, ho says, of the end of a seventeen ' miles' stage, 
that "in the evening, however, I went to a Bibl&clafis 
with a very polite and agreeable gentleman, whom I 
afterwards discovered to be a strolling tailor of very 
questionable habits," 

Hawthorne i^pears on various occasions to have 
absented himself from Salem, and to have wandered 
somewhat through the New England States. But the 
only one of these episodes of which there is a con- 
siderable aocoont in the Note-Books ia a visit that he 
paid in the summer of 1837 to his old college-mate, 
Horatio Bridge, who was living upon his father's pro- 
perty in Maine, in company with an eccentric young 
Frenchman, a teacher of his native tongue, who was 
looking for pupils among the northern forests. I have 
said that there was less psychology in Hawthorne's 
Journals than might have been looked for ; but there 
is nevertheless a certain amount of it, and nowhere 
more than in a number of pages relating to this remark- 
able " Monsieur S." (Hawthorne, intimate as he appar- 
ently became with him, always calls him " Monsiear," 
just as throughout all his Diaries he invariably speaks 
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of all his friends, even the most familiar, as "Mr." 
He confers the prefix upon the nnconventional Thorean, 
his fellow-woodsman at Concord, and npon the emanci- 
pated brethren at Brook Farm.) These pages are com- 
pletely occupied with Monsieur S., who was evidently 
a man of character, with the full complement of his 
national vivacity. There is an elaborate effort to 
analyse the poor yousg Frenchman's disposition, some- 
thing conscientious and painstaking, respectful, explicit, 
almost Bolenm. These passages are very carious as a 
reminder of the absence of the off-hand element in the 
manner in which many Americans, and many Kew 
Englanders especially, make up their minds about 
people whom they meet. This, in tui-n, is a reminder 
[ of something that may be called the importance of the 
I individual in the American world; which is a result 
of the newness and youthfolnesa of society and of 
' the absence of keen competition. The individual counts 
I for more, as it were, and, thanks to the absence of a 
' variety of social types and of settled heads under which 
'■ he may be easily and conveniently pigeon-holed, he is to 
a certain extent a wonder and a mystery. An EngUsh- 
j man, a Frenchman — a Henchman above all — judges 
,.. quickly, easily, from his own social standpoint, and 
' makes an end of it. He has not that rather chilly 
^ , and isolated sense of moral responsibility which is apt 

/ ; to visit a New Englander in such processes ; and he 
V I has the advantage that his standards are fixed by the 

I general consent of the society in which he lives. A 
■■—Frenchman, in this respect, is particularly happy and 
comfortable, happy and comfortable to a degree which I 
think is hardly to be over-estimated; his standards 
being the most definite in the world, the most easily and 
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promptly appealed to, and the most identical witli what 
happens to be the practice of the French genius itself. 
The EnglUhman is not quite bo well oS, but he ia better 
oS than his poor interrogative and tentative cousin I 
beyond the eeas. He is blesaod with a healthy mistrust 
of analysis, and hair-splitting is the occupation he most 
despises. There is always a little of the Dr. Johnson 
in him, and Dr. Johnson would have had wofuUy little 
patience with that tendency to weigh moonbeams which 
in Hawthorne was almost as much a quality of race as 
of genius ; albeit that Hawthorne has paid to Boswell's 
hero (ia the chapter on " Lichfield and Uttoxeter,'' 
in his Tolome on England), a tribnte of the finest appre- 
ciation. American intellectual standards are vague, 
and Hawthorne's conntrymen are apt to hold the scales 
with a rather uncertain hand and a somewhat agitated 
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CHAPTER III. 

EABLY WUITISOS. 

The second TOlume of the Twice-Told Tales was pub- 
lished is 1845, in Bostoa; and at this time a good many 
of the stories which wore afterwards collected into the 
Mouea/rom an Old Manse had already appeared, chiefly 
in Tlie Democratic Review, a snfficiently flourishing pe- 
riodical of that period. In mentioning these things 
I anticipate; but I tonoh upon the year 1849 in order 
to speak of the two eoUeotiona of Twice-Told Tales bA, 
once. During the same year Hawthorne edited an 
interesting volnme, the Journala of ow African Cruiaer, 
by his friend Bridge, who had gone into the Navy and 
seen something of distant waters. His biographer 
mentions that even then Hawthorne's name was thought 
to bespeak attention for a book, and he insists on this 
fact in contradiction to the idea that his productions 
had hitherto been as little noticed as his ewn declara- 
tion that he remained " for a good many years the 
obscurest man of letters in America," might lead one, 
and has led many people, to suppose. " In this dismal 
chamber Faue was woo," he writes in Salem in 1836, 
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And we find in the Note-Books (1840), thia singulailj' 
beautiful and touching passage :— 

" Here I sit in mj old accuatomed cliamber, where I used 
to sit in daje gone hj. .... Here I iiave written many 
taleB — many that hove been burned to ashes, many that have 
doabtlesa deserved the Bame fate. Thia claims to be called a 
haunted chamber, for thouHonds upon thoueanda of viHions 
have appeared to me in it ; and some few of them have 
become visible to tlio world. If ever I ahould have a 
biographer, he ought to make great mention of this chamber 
in my memoirs, because eo much of my lonely youth was 
wasted here, and here my mind and character were formed ; 
and here I have been glad and hopeful, and here I have been 
despondent And here I sat a long, long time, waiting 
patiently for the world to know me, and sometimea wondering 
why it did not know me sooner, or whether it would ever 
know me at all — at least till I were in my grave. And eome- 
times it seems to me as if I were already in the grave, with 
only life enough to be chilled and benumbed. But oftenet X 
was happy — at leaat ae happy aa I then knew how to be, or 
was aware o£ the possibitity of being. By and by the world 
found me ont in my lonely chamber and called me forth — not 
indeed with a loud roar of acclamiition, but rather with a 
still small voice — and forth I went, but found nofhing in the 
world I thought preferable lo my aolitude till now. .... 
And now I begin to underatand why I was impriaoned so 
many years in thb lonely chamber, and why I could never 
break through the viewleaa bclta and bare ; for i£ I had 
sooner made mj escape into the world, I should have grown 
hari and rough, and been covered with earthly duat, and my 
heart might have become callous by rudo encountera with the 

multitude But living in solitude till liie fulness of 

time was come, I atill kept the dew of my youth and the 
fresbneaa of my heart, .... I used to think that I could 
imagine all passions, all feelings, and states of the heart and 
mind ; but how bttle did I know 1 . . . . Indeed, we are but 
shadows i we are not endowed with real life, and all that 
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Beems most real about us is but the tbinnest BubBtance of a 
dream — till tlie beart be toucbed. That toncb creates ua — 
(hen we begin to be — tliereby we are beinga of leolit^ and 
iDlieritora of eternity," 

Tliere is something exquisite in the soft philoaophy 
oE this little retrospect, and it helps us to appreciate it 
to know that the writer had at this time just become 
engaged to be married to a charming and accomplished 
person, with whom hia union, which took place two 
jears later, was complete and full of happiaess. But I 
quote it mora particularly for the evidence it afEotda 
that, already in 1840, Hawthorne could speak of the 
world finding him out and calling him forth, as of an 
event tolerably well in the past. He had sent the first 
of the Twice-Tdd series to hia old college fnend, Long- 
fellow, who had already laid, solidly, the foundation of 
his great poetio reputation, and at the time of his send- 
ing it had vrritten him a letter from which it will be 
to our purpose to quote a few lines : — 

" You tell me you have met with troubles and changes. I 
know not what t]ieae may have been ; but I can assure you 
that trouble ia the next best thing to enjoyment, and that 
there is no fate in the world so horrible aa to have no share 
in either its joys or Borrows. For the last ten years I have 
not lived, but only dreamed of living. It may be true that 
there may have been aome unaubatantial pleasures here in the 
shade, wMch I might have missed in the sunshine, but yon 
cannot conceive how utterly devoid of satisfaction all my 
retrospects are. I have laid up no treasure of pleasant 
reraerabrances agamst old age ; but there is some comfort in 
thinking that future years may be more varied, and therefore 
more tolerable, than the past. You give mo more credit than 
I deserve in auppoaing that I have led a studious life. I have 
indeed turned over a good many books, but in so deaultoiy a 
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w&y tliitt it caunot be called studf , nor haa it left me the fruits 

of study I Iiave another great difficulty in the lack of 

materiala ; for I hare aeen eo little of the world that I have 
nothing but thin air to oonccwt my atoriea of, and it is not! 
easy to give a life-like semblance to such shadowy stuff. I 
Sometimes, through a peephole, I have caught a gUinpse of I 
the real world, and the two or three articles in which I b&ve I 
portrayed these glimpses please me better than the others." J 

It is more particularly for the s&ke of the coocludiug 
lines th&t I have quoted this paaaage ; for evidently no 
portrait of Hawthorne at this period is at all exact 
■which faila to insist upon the constant struggle Thich 
most have gone on between his ehyness and his desire 
to know something of life ; between what may be called 
Ms evasive and his inquisitive tendencies. I suppose it 
is no injustice to Hawthorne to say that on the whole 
his shyness always prevailed ; and yet, obviously, the 
stm^le was constantly there. He says of his Twice- 
Told Tales, in the preface, " They are not the talk of a 
secluded man Wth his own mind and heart (had it been 
BO they could hardly have failed to be more deeply and 
permanently valuable,) but his attempts, and very im- 
perfectly successful ones, to open an intercourse with 
the world." We are speaking here of small things, it 
mtist be remembered — of little attempts, little sketches, 
ft little world. But everything is relative, and this 
smallness of scale must not render less apparent the 
interesting character of Hawthorne's eSorts. As for 
the Twice-Tdd Tales themselves, they are an old story 
now ; every one knows them a little, and those who 
admire them particularly have read them a great many 
times. The writer of this sketch belongs to the latter 
class, and he has been trying to forget his familiarity 
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with them, and ask himself what impreBsion they would 
have made upon him at the time they appeared, in the 
first bloom ot their freshness, and before the particular 
Hawthorne- quality, as it may be called, had become an 
established, a recognised and valued, fact. Certainly, 
I am inclined to think, if one had encountered these 
delicate, dusky flowers in the blossomless garden of 
American journalism, one would have plucked them 
with a very tender hand ; one would have felt that here 
was something essentially fresh and new; hei-e, in no 
extraordinary force or abundance, but in a degree dis- 
tinctly appreciable, was an original element in literature. 
"When I think of it, I almost envy Hawthrane's earliest 
readers; the sensation of opening npon Tk^ Great Car- 
hunch, The Seven Vagabonds, or The Tlvn^old Destiny in 
an American annual of forty years ago, must have been 
highly agreeable. 

Among these shorter things (it is better to speak 
o! the whole collection, including the Snow Image, 
and the Mosses from, an Old Manse at once) there 
are three sorts of tales, each one of which has an 
original stamp. There are, to begin with, the stories of 
fantasy and allegory — those among which the three 
I have just mentioned would be numbered, and which 
on the whole, are the most original. This is the group 

I to which such little masterpieces as Malvin's Btm ai, 
Sappaetni's Daiughter, and Yowtig Goodman Br^Bi^- 
aiso tkSlSllg-^EllBse two last perhaps representing 
the highest point that Hawthoi-ne reached in this . 
direction. Then there are the little tales of I^ew Eng- 
land history, which are scarcely less admirable, and of 
which J^ P"^ ^'lkC'n^pn^ The Ma^pt^ of Merry Mount, 
and the four beautiful Legends qf tlie Province Souse, as 
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they lire called, are the most Buccesaful Epecimens. 
Lastly come the Blender sketches of actual scenes aud 
of tite objects and manners about him, by means of 
which, more particularly, he endeavoured " to open an 
intercourse with the world," and which, in spite of their 
slendemdss, have an infinite grace and charm. Among 
these things A Rill from tJie Town Fv/mp, Tlie Village 
Uncle, TIm ToU-Gathsref' a Day, the Ckippings wUk a 
Chied, may moat naturally be mentioned. As we turn 
over tbeae volumes we feel that the pieces tliat spring 
most ditectly from his fancy, constitute, as I have said 
(putting his four novels aside), bis most substantial 
claim to our attention. It would be a mistake to insist 
too much upon them; Hawthorne was himself the first 
to recognise that. "These fitful sketches," he says in 
the preface to the Moaaes/rom an Old Manse, " with so 
little of external life about them, yet claiming no pro- I 
f undity of purpose— so reserved even while they some- 1 
times seem so frank— often but halt in earnest, and i 
never, even when most so, expressing satisfactorily the 
thoughts which they profess to image — such trifiea, I I 
truly feel, aSord no solid basis for a literary reputation." / 
This ia very becomingly uttered ; bat it may be said, 
partly in answer to it, and partly in confirmation, that 
the valuable element in these things was not what 
Hawthorne put into them consciously, but what passed 
into them without his being able to measure it — the 
element of simple genius, the quality of imagination. 
This is the real charm of Hawthorne's writing — this 
purity and spontaneity and naturalneaa of fancy. For 
the rest, it is interesting to see how it borrowed a par- 
ticular colour from the other faculties that lay near it 
— how the imagination, in this capital son of the old 
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FuritanH, reflected the Itue o( the more purely moral 
part, of the dusky, overshadowed conscience. The con- 
science, by no fault of its own, in every genuine ofiBhoot 
of that sombre lineage, lay under the ehadow of the 
sense of sin. This darkening cloud was no essential 
part of the nature of the individual ; it stood fixied in 
the general moral heaven under which he grew up and 
looked at life. It projected from above, from outside, 
a black patch over his spiri t, and it was for him to do 
what he could with the black patch. There were all 
sorts of possible ways of dealing with it ; they depended 
upon the personal temperament. Some natures would 
let it lie as it fell, and contrive to be tolerably comfort- 
able beneath it. Others would groan and sweat and 
suffer; but the dusky blight would remain, and their 
lives would be lives of misery. Here and there au 
individual, irritated beyond endurance, would throw it 
off in anger, plimging probably into what would be 
deemed deeper abysses of depravity, Hawthorne's way 
was the best, for he contrived, by an exquisite process, 
best known to himself, to transmute this heavy moral 
burden into the very substanoe of the imagination, 
to make it evaporate in the light and charming fumes of 
artistic production. But Hawthorne, of course, was 
exceptionally fortunate ; he had his genius to help him. 
Nothing is more curious and interesting than this almost 
exclusively imported character of the sense of sin in 
Hawthorne's mind ; it seem s to exist there merel^ or 
an artistic or literary purpo se. He had ample cog- 
nizance of the Puritan conscience; it was his natural 
heritage; it was reproduced in him; looking into his 
soul, he found it there. But his relation to it was 
only, aa one may say, intellectual ; it was not moral and 
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tiieological. He placed witli it and used it as a pig - 
ment ; he treated it, as the metaphjsicianB say, objec- 
tively. H e was not dJEeompoHed, disinrbed, haan ted 
by it, in the manner of its iisnal and regular Tictima, 
who had not the little postern door of fancy to slip 
through, to the other side of the wall. It was, indeed, 
to his imaginative vision, the grOat fact of man's 
natvire ; the light element that had been mingled with 
his own composition always clang to this ragged 
prominence of moral responsibility, like the mist that 
hovers aboat the motmtain. It was a necessary condi- 
tion for a man of Hawthorne's stock that if his imagi- 
nation should take licence to amuse itself, it should at 
least select this grim precinct of the Puritan morality 
for its play-ground. He speaks of the dark disapproval 
with which his old ancestors, in the case of their coming 
to life, would eae him trifling himself away as a story- 
teller. But how far more darkly would they have 
frowned could they have understood that he had con- 
verted the very principle of their own being into one of 
his toys ! 

It will be seen that I am far from being struck with 
the justice of that view of the author ot the Tioice-Told 
Taiee, which is so happily expressed by the French 
critic to whom I alluded at an earlier stage of this 
essay. To apeak ot Hawthorne, aa M. Emile Mont^gut 
does, aa a romanoier pessitniste, seems to me very much 
beside the mark. He is no more a pessimist than an 
optimist, though he is certainly not much of either. He 
does not pretend to conclude, or to have a philosop hy 
of hi]inn n T^f|.i,iiro j indeed, I should even say that at bot- 
tom he does not take human nature aa hard aa be may 
seem to do. " His bitterness,", says M. Montegut, "is 
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without abatement, and his bad opinion of man ia with 

out compensabion TTia little tales haTO the air of 

confeasioua which the soul makes to itself ; they are 
BO many little slaps which the author applies to our 
face." This, it seems to me, is to exaggerate almost 
'immeaaorably the reach of Hawthorne's relish of 
gloomy sabjects. What pleased him in such subjects 
was their picturesqneness, their rich duskiness of coloar, 
their chiaroscuro; but they were not the expreesion 
of a hopeless, or ev^n of a predominantly melancholy, 
feeling about the haman soul. Such at least is my own 
impreBsion, He is to a considerable degree ironical — 
this is part of his charm — part even, one may say, of 
his brightness ; but he is neither bitter nor cynical — he 
is rarely even what I should caU tragical. The're have 
certainly been story-tellers of a gayer and lighter spirit ; 
there have been observers more humorous, more hilarious 
— though on the whole Hawthorne's observation has a 
smile in it oftener than may at first appear ; hat there 
has rarely been an observer more serene, less agitated 
by what he sees and less dispoEed to call things deeply 
into question. As I have already intimated, his Note- 
Sooks are full of this simple and almost childlike serenity. 
Tliat dusky pre-occnpation with the misery of human 
life and the wickedness of the human heart which such 
a critic as M. Emile Montegut talks about^ ia totally 
absent from them ; and if we may suppose a person to have 
read these Diaries before looking into the tales, we may 
be sure that such a reader would be greatly surprised to 
hear the author described as a disappointed, disdainful 
genius. "This marked love of cases of consoience," 
says M. Mont%nt, "this taciturn, scornful cast of 
mind, this habit of seeing sin everywhere and hell 
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always gaping open, this dnsky gaze bent always upon 
a damned world and a nature draped in naonming, 
these lonely .conversations of the imagination with the 
conscience, this pitiless analysis resulting from a per- 
petual examination of one's self, and from the tortures 
of a heart dosed before men and open to God— all 
these elements of the Puritan character have passed 
into Mr. Hawthorne, or to speak more justly, have 
JUtered into him, through a long succession of genera- 
tions." This is a very pretty and very vivid account of 
Hawthorne, superficially considered i and it is just such 
a view of the case as would commend itself most easily 
and most naturally to a hasty critic. It is all true in- 
deed, with a difference ; Hawthorne was all that M. 
Montt^gnt gays, mirvut the conviction. |_The old Puritan^ 
moral sense, the consciousness of sin and hell, of the 
fearful nature o£ our responsibilities and the savage 
character of our Taskmaster — these things had been 
lodged in the mind of a man of Fancy, whose fancy 
had straightway begun to take liberties and play tricks 
with them — to judge them (Heaven forgive him I) from 
the poetic and testhetic point of view, the point of view 
of entertainment and ironyH This absence of convic- 
tion jmikes the difference ; ^t the difference is gretit. 

Hawthorne was a man of fancy, and I suppose that 
in speaking of h™ it is inevitable that we should feel 
ourselves confronted with the familiar problem of the 
difference between the fancy and the imagination. Of 
the larger and more potent faculty he certainly pos- 
sessed a liberal share ; no one can read The Mouse of 
the Seven Gahka without feeling it to be a deeply imagi- 
native work. But I am often struck; especially in the 
shorter tales, of which I ain now chiefly speaking, with 
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a kind of small iBgennity, a taste for conceits and 
analogies, wliich beara more particularly vliat is called 
the fanoifnl stamp. The finer of the EhortcF tales are 
redolent of a rich imagination. 

"Had Goodman Brown fallen asleep in the forest and only 
dreamed a wild dream of witcb-meetisg ? Be it bo, if you 
will ; but, alas, it was a dream of evil omen for young 
Goodman Brown I a stem, a sad, a darkly meditative, a dis- 
trnetful, if not a desperate, man, did he become from the 
night of that fearful droam. On the Sabbath-day, when the 
congregation were singing a holy psalio, he could not listen, 
because an anthem of sin rushed loudly upon his ear and 
drowned all the blessed strain. When the minister epoke 
&om the pnlpit, with power and fervid eloquence, and with 
his hand on the open Bible of the sacred truth of our religion, 
and of saintlike lives and triumphant deaths, and of future 
bliss or misery unutterable, then did Ooodman Brown grow 
pale, dreading lest the roof should thunder down upon the 
gray blasphemer and hie hearers. Often, awaking suddenly 
at midnight, he shrank from the bosom of Faith i and at 
morning or eventide, when the family knelt down at prayer, 
lie scowled and muttered to himself, and gazed sternly at his 
wife, and turned away. And when he had lived long, and 
was borne to his grave a hoary corpse, followed by Faith, an 
aged woman, and children, and grandchildren, a goodly pro- 
cession, besides neighbours not a few, they carved no hopeful 
verse upon his tombalone, for his dying hour was gloom." 

There is inugination in that, and in many another 
passage that I might quote ; but as a genetal thing I 
should chai-acterise the more metaphysical of onr author's 
short stories as graceful and felicitous conceits. They 
, seem to me to be quali&ed in this manner by the very 
\ fact that they belong to the province of allegory. Haw- 
ithorQe, in hia metaphysical moods, is nothing if not 
allegorical, and allegory, to mysenso, is quite one of the 
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{ lighter exercises of the imagination. Many excellent 
jadges, I knov, have a great stomach for itj they 
delight in symbols and correspondences, in eeeing a story 
told as if it were another and a very different story. I 
frankly confess that I have as a general thing but little 
enjoyment of it and that it has never seemed to me to 
be, as it vere, a first-rate literary form. It has prodaced 
assuredly some first-rate works ; and Hairthome in hia 
1 yonnger years had been a great reader and devotee of 
', punyau and Spenser, the great musters of allegory. 
But it is apt to spoil two good things — a story and a 
moral, a meaning and a form ; and the taste for it is 
responsible for a large port of the forcible- feeble writing 
that has been inflicted upon the world. The only coses 
in which it is endurable is when it is extremely spon- 
taneons, when the analogy presents iteelf with eager 
promptitude. When it shows signs of having been 
groped and fumbled for, the needful illusion is of 
cou»e absent and the failure complete. Then the 
machinery alone is visible, and the end to which it 
operates becomes a matter of indifference. There was 
but little literary criticism in the United States at the 
time Hawthorne's earlier works were pablished ; but 
among the reviewers Edgar ,Poe perhaps held the 
scales the highest. He at any rate rattled them 
loudest, and pretended, more than any one else, to 
conduct the weighing-process on scientific principles. 
Very remarkable was this process of Edgar Poe's, and 
very extraordinary were his principles ; but he had the 
advantage of being a man of genius, and hia intelligence 
was frequently great. His collection of critical sketches 
of the American writers flourishing in what M. Taine 
wonld call his milieu and moment, is very onrious and 
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interesting reading, and it has one quality whioli ongbt 
to keep it from ever being completely forgotten. It is 
probably the moat complete and exquisite Bpeclmen of 
provinciaiUm ever prepared for the edification of men. 
Foe's judgments are pretwtious, spiteful, vulgar ; but 
they contain a great deal of sense and discrimination 
as well, and here and there, sometimes at frequent 
intervals, we find a phrase of happy insight imbedded 
in a patch of the most fatuous pedantry. He wrote a 
chapter upon Hawthorne, uid spoke of him on the whole 
very kindly ; and bis estimate is of sufficient value to 
make it noticeable that he should express lively disap- 
provaJ of the large part allotted to allegory in his tales 
— in defence of which, he says, " however, or for what- 
ever object employed, there is scarcely one respectable 

word to be eaiA The deepest emotion," he goes 

on, "aroused within us by the happiest allegory aa 
allegory, is a very, very imperfectly satisfied swtse of 
the writer's ingenuity in overcoming a difficulty we 
should have preferred his not having attempted to 
overcome. .... One thing is clear, that if all^ory 
ever establishes a fact, it is by dint of overturning a 
fiction;" and Foe has furthermore the courage to re- 
mark that the Pilgrim's Progress is a " ludicrously over- 
rated book." Certainly, as a general thing, we are 
struck with the ingenuity and felicity of Hawthorne's 
analogies and correspondences ; the idea appears to have 
made itself at home in them easily. If^othing could be 
better in this respect than The Snow-Image (a little 
masterpiece), or The Great Carbuncle, or Doctor Heideg- 

I get's Sxperim^nl, or Poppacini's Daughter, But in such 
things as The Birih-Mark and The Bosom-Serpent, we are 

1 struck with Eomethiog stiff and mechanical, slightly 
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inoongmons, ae it the kernel liad not assimilated its 11 
envelope. Bat these are matters of light impresaion, ?j 
and there would be a want of taot in pretending to 
diBcriminate too closely among things which all, in one 
way or another, have a charm. The charm — the great 
charm— is that they are glimpses of a great field, of 
the whole deep mystery of man's soul and conscience. 
Theyare moral, and their interest is moral ; they deal with 
something more than the mere accidents and convention- 
alities, the surface occurrences of life. The fine thing 
in Hawthorne is that he cared for the deeper psychology, 
and that, in his way, he tried to beoome familiar with it, 
This natural, yet fanciful familiarity with it, this air, 
on the author's part, of being a confirmed hahitui of a 
region oi mysteries and subtleties, constitutes the origi- 
nality of his tales. And then they have the further 
merit of seeming, for what they are, to spring np so 
freely and lightly. The author has all the ease, in- 
deed, of a regular dweller in the moral, psychological 
realm ; he goes to and fro in it, as a man who knows his 
way. His tread is a light and modest one, but he keeps 
the key in his pocket. 

His little histoi-ical stories all seem to me admirable ; 
they are so good that you may re-read them many times. 
They are not numerous, and they are very short ; but 
they are full of a vivid and delightful sense of the New 
England past ; they have, moreover, the distinction, 
little tales of a dozen and fifteen pages as they are, of 
being the only successful attempts at historical fiction 
that have been made in the United States. Hawthorne 
was at home in the early New England history ; he had 
thumbed its records and he had breathed its air, in what- 
ever odd receptacles this somewhat pungent compound 
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still lurked. He was fond of it, and he was proud of 
it, as any New Englander must be, measuring the part 
of that handful of half-starved fanatics who formed his 
earliest pi-ecursors, in laying the foundations of a mighty 
empire. Hungry for the picturesque as healways was, and 
not finding any very copious provision of it around him, 
he turned back into the two preceding centuries, with 
the earnest determination that the primitive annals of 
Massachusetts should at least appear picturesque. His 
fancy, which was always alive, played a little with the 
somewhat meagre and angular facts of the colonial period 
and forthwith converted a great many of them into im- 
pressive legends and pictures. There is a little infusion 
of colour, a little vagueness aboat certain details, but it 
ia very gracefuUy and discreetly done, and realities are 
kept in view aufGciontly to make us feel that if we are 
reading romance, it is romance that rather supplements 
than oontradicts history. The early anuala of Kew 
England were not fertile in legend, but Hawthorne laid 
his hands upon everything that would serve his purpose, 
and in two or three cases his version of the story has a 
great deal of beauty. T/ie Grey Chamjnon is a sketch of 
less than eight pages, but the little figures stand up in 
the tale as stoutly, at the least, as if they were propped 
up on halfa^dozen chaptw?; by a dryer annalist, and the 
whole thing has the merit of those cabinet pictures in 
which the artist has been able to make his persons look 
the size of life. Hawthorne, to say it again, was not in 
the least a realist — he was not to my mind enough of 
one ; but there is no genuine lover of the good city of 
Boston but will feel grateful to him for his courage in 
attempting to recount the " traditions " of Washington 
Street, the main thoroughfare of the Puritan capital. 
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The four Legends of the Province ffovM are certain 
shadowy stories which he professes to have gathered in 
an ancieat tavern lurking behind the modem shop-fronts 
of this part of the city. The Province House disap- 
peared some years ago, but while it stood it was pointed 
to as the residence of the Itoyal Governors of Massa- 
chusetts before the Revolution. I have no recollection 
of it, but it cannot have been, even from Hawthorne's 
acootmt of it, which is as pictorial as he ventures to 
make it, a very imposing piece of antiquity. The 
writer's charming touch, however, throws a rich brown 
tone over its rather shallow venerableness ; and we are 
beguiled into believing, for instance, at the close of 
Sbiee's Masquerade (a story of a strange occurrence at an 
entertainment given by Sir William Howe, the last of 
the Eoyal Governors, daring the siege of Boston by 
Washington), that " supwstition, among other legends 
of this mansion, repeats the wondrous tale that on the 
anniversary night of Britain's discomfiture the ghosts of 
the ancient governoirs of Massachusetts still glide through 
the Province House, And last of all comes a figure 
shrouded in a military cloak, tossing his clenched bands 
into the air and stamping his iron-shod boots upon the 
freestone steps, with a semblance of feverish despair. 
But without the sound of a foot-tramp." Hawthorne 
had, as regards the two earlier centuries of Hew England ^' 
life, that faculty which is called now-a-days the historic 
consciousness. He never sought to exhibit it on a large 
scale ; he exhibited it indeed on a scale so minute that 
we must not linger too much upon it. His vision of the 
past was filled with definite images — images none the 
less definite that they were concerned with events as 
shadowy as this dramatic passing away of the last of 
7 2 
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King George's TepresentAtivee in his long lojal but 
fioall; aUen&ted eolonj. , 

I have a»id that Hawthorne had beoome engaged in 
aboat his thirty-fifth year; but he vaa not martied 
nntil 1842. Before this event took place he passed 
through two episodes which (putting his falling in love 
aside) were much the most important things that had 
yet happened to him. They intermpted the painful 
monotony of his life, and brought the affairs of men 
within hia personal experieaoe. One of these was more- 
over in itself a cnrious and interesting chapter of ob- 
servation, and it fructified, in Hawthorne's memcny, 
in one of his best producUons. How urgently he needed 
at this time to be drawn within the circle of social acci- 
dents, a little anecdote related by Mr. Lathrop in connec- 
tion with his £rat acquaintance with the young lady he 
was to marry, may serve as an example. This young 
lady became known to him through her sister, who had 
first approached him as an admirer' of the Twice-Told 
Tales (as to the anthorship of which she had been so 
much in the dark as to have attributed it first, con- 
jecturally, to one of the two Miss Hathomes) ; and the 
two Miss Feabodys, desiring to see more of the charming 
writer, caused him to be invited to a species of confer- 
aaxione at the house of one of their fi-iends, at which 
they themselves took care to be punctual. Several other 
ladies, however, were as punctual as they, and Hawthorne 
presently arriving, and sedng a bevy of admirers where 
he had espected bat three or four, fell into a state of 
agitation, which is vividly described by his biographer. 
He "stood perfectly motionless, but with the look of a 
sylvan creature on the point of Beeing away .... He 
was stricken with dismay ; his face lost colour and took 
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oa a warm paleness .... Itis agitation was very great; 
he stood by a table and, taking up some small object 
that lay upon it, he found hia hand trembling so that be 
was obliged to lay it down." It was desirable, certainly, 
that something should occur to break the spell of a diffi- 
dence that might jnstly be called morbid. There is 
another little sentence dropped by Mr. Latbrop in relap 
tion to this period of Hawthorne's life, which appears to 
me worth quoting, though I am by no means sure that 
it will seem so to the reader. It has a very simple and 
innocent air, but to a person not without an impression 
of the early days of " culture " in New England, it will 
be pregnant with historic meaning. The elder Miss 
Peabody, who aiterwarclB was Hawthorne's sister-in- 
law and who acquired later in life a very bonoorable 
American fame as a woman of benevolence, of learning, 
and of literary accomplishment, bad invited the Mies 
Hathomes to come to her house for the evening, and 
to bring with them their brother, whom she wished to 
thank for his beautiful tales. " Entirely to her sor- 
prise," says Mr. Lathrop, completing thereby his pictare 
of the attitude of this remarkable family toward society 
— "entirely to her surprise they c^e. She herEelf 
opened the door, and tliere, before her, between his 
sisters, stood a splendidly handsome youth, tall and 
strong, with no appearance whatever of timidity, bat 
instead, an almost fierce determination making his face 
stem. This was his resource for carrying off the ex- 
treme inward tremor which he really felt. His hostess 
brought out Flazman's designs for Dante, just received 
from Professor Felton, of Harvard, and the party 
made an evening's entertainment ont of them." This 
last sentence is the one I allude to ; and were it not for 
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fe%r of appearing' tcio fanciful I should e&y that these 
few woi'ds were, to the initiated mind, an unconscious 
expression of the lonely frigidity which characterised 
most attempts at social recreation in the New England 
world some forty years ago. There was at that time a 
great desire for culture, a great interest in knowledge, 
in art, in iestheticB, together with a very scanty supply 
of the materials for snch pursuits. Small things were 
made to do large service ^ and there is Bomething 
even touching in the solemnity of consideration that 
was bestowed by the emancipated New England con- 
sraence apon little wandering books and prints, little 
echoes and mmonrs of observation and experience. 
There flourished at that time in Boston a very remark- 
able and interesting woman, of whom we shall have 
more to eay, Miss Margaret Fuller by name. This lady 
was t he apostle of cal ture. of intellectual curiosity, and 
in the peculiarly interesting account of her life, published 
in 1852 by Emerson and two other of her friends, there 
are pages of her letters and diaries which narrate her 
visits to the Boston AthenEeum and the emotions aroused 
in her mind by turning over portfolios of engravings. 
These emotions were ardent and passionate — could 
hardly have been more so had she been prostrate with 
contemplation in the Sistine Chapel or in one of the 
chambers of the Pitti Palace. The only analogy I can 
recall to this earnestnesB of interest in great works of 
art at a distance from them, is furnished by the great 
Goethe's elaborate study of plaster-casts and pencil- 
drawings at Weimar. I mention Margaret Fuller 
here because a glimpse of her state of mind-~her 
vivacity of desire and poverty of knowledge — helps to 
define the situation. The sitaation lives for a moment 
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in tbose few words of Mr. Lathrop'a. The initiated 
mind, as I have ventared to call it, hag a vieion of a 
little anadonied parlour, with the Bnoir-drifts of a Mas- 
sachusetts winter piled np about its windows, and a 
group of Bensitive and eerioua people, modest votaries 
of opportunity, fixing tiieir eyes upon a bookful of 
Flaxman'a attenuated outlines. 

At the beginning of the year 1839 he received, through 
political interest, an appointment as weigher and gauger 
in the Boston Custom-house. Mr. Yau Bnren then occu- 
pied the Presidency, and it appears that the Democratic 
party, whose successful candidate he had been, rather 
took credit for the patronage it had bestowed upon 
literary men. Hawthorne was a Democrat, and appa- 
rently a zealous one ; even in later years, after the 
Whigs had vivified their principles by the adoption of 
the Eepublican platform, and by taking np an honest 
attitude on the question of slavery, his political faith 
never wavered. His Democratic sympathies were emi- 
nently natural, and there would have been an incongruity 
in his belonging to the other party. He was not ouly 
by conviction, but personally and by association, a 
Democrat. When in later years be found himself in 
contact with European civilisation, he appears to have 
become conscious of a good deal of latent radicalism in 
J his disposition ; he was oppressed with the burden of 
.'antiquity in Europe, and he found himself sighing for 
I . lightness and freshness and facility of change. But 
Hthese things are relative to the point of view, and in 
his own country Hawthorne cast his lot with the parly 
of conservatism, the party opposed to change and 
freshness. The people who found something musty and 
mouldy in his literary productions would have regarded 
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this quite as a matter of conrae ; but we are not obliged 
to Qse invidious epithets in deacribing his political 
preferences. The seDtiment tbat a.tlaclied him to the 
Demottraoy waa b. subtle and honourable one, and the 
author of an attempt to sketch a portrait of him, 
should be the lust to complain of this adjustment of hia 
sympathies. It falls much more smoothly into his 
reader's conception of him than any other would do ; 
and if he had had the perversity to be a Bepublioan, I 
am afraid our ingenuity would have been considerably 
taxed in devising a proper explanation of the ci)»nun- 
stance. At any rate, the Democrats gave him a email 
post in the Boston Custom-house, to which an annual 
salary of $1,200 was attached, and Hawthorne appears 
at first to have joyously welcomed the gift. The duties 
of the office were not very congruous to the genius of a 
man of fancy; but it bad the advantage that it broke 
the spell of hia cursed soUtude, as he called it, drew 
him away from Salem, and threw him, comparatively 
speaking, into the world. The first volume of the 
American Note-Books contains some extracts from 
letters written during his tenure of this modest office, 
which indicate sufficiently that bis occupations cannot 
have been intrinsically gratifying. 

"I have be«n mesBuriiig coal oil day," he writes, during 
tlie winter of 1810, "on board of a black little British 
schooner, in a diamaJ duck at the north end o£ tlie city. 
Moat of the time I paced the deck to keep myself warm ; 
for the wind (north-eaat, I believe) blew up through the dock 
as if it had been the pipe of a pair of bellows. The vessel 
lying deep between two wharves, there was no more delight- 
ful prospect, ou the right hand and on the left, than the posts 
and timbers, half immersed in tbe water and covered with 
ice, which the rising and falling of successive tides had 
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left upon' them, so th&t they looked like immeiiHe icicles. 
Across the 'water, however, not more than half a mile off, 
appeared the Bunker's Hill Monument, and what interested 
me considerablj more, a chnrch-steeple, with the dial of a 
clock upon it, whereby I was enabled to meaanre the march 
' of the weaiy hoars. Sometimes I descended into the diny 
little cabin of the schoocer, and warmed myself by a red'hot 
stove, among biacuit-barrels, pota and kettles, sea-chests, and 
innumerable Inmber of all sorts— my olfactories meanwhile 
being greatly refreshed with the odour of a pipe, which the 
captain, or some one of his crew, was smoking. But at last 
came the sunset, with delicate clouds, and a porpte light upon 
the islands ; and I blessed it, because it was the signal of my 

A worse man than Hawthorne would have measnrad 
coal quite as well, and of all tlie dismal tasks to which 
an untemnnerated imagination has ever had to accom- 
modate itself, I remember none more sordid than the 
business depicted in the foregoing lines. " I pray," he 
writes some weeks later, " that in one year more I may 
find some way of esoa|Hsg from this nnbleet Gustom- 
hoDse ; for it is a very grievons thraldom. I do detest 
all offices; all, at least, that are held ou a political 
tenure, and I want nothing to do with politicians. 
Their hearts wither away and die out of their bodies. 
Their consciences are turned to india-rubber, or to some 
substance as black as that and which will etretob as 
much. One thing, if no more, I have gained by my 
Custom-house experience — to know a politician. It is 
a knowledge which no previous thought or power of 
sympathy could have taught me ; because the animal, 
or the machine rather, is not in natore." A few days 
later he goes <m in the same strain : — 

" I do not think it is the doom laid upon me of murdering 
80 many of the brightest hours of the day at the Custom- 
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liouse that makea such havoc with my wita, for here 1 am 
again trying to write worthily .... yet with a sense as i£ 
all the noblest part of man had been left out of my composi- 
tion, or had decayed out of it since my nature was given to 

my own keeping Never comes any bird of Paradise 

into that dismal region. A salt or even a coal-ship is ten 
million times preferable ; for there the sk.y is above me, and 
the freah breeze around me, and my thoughts having hardly 
anything to do with my occupation, are as free as air. 
NeverthelesB .... it is only once in a wbile that the image 
and desire of a better and happier life makes me feel the iron 
of my chain ; for aft«F all a human spirit may find no insufG- 
eiency of food for it, even in the Custom-house. And with 
fluch materials as these I do think and feel and leani things 
that are worth knowing, and which I should not know unless 
I had learned them there ; so that tlie present position of 
my life shall not be quite left out of the sum of my real 
psistPEce . It is good for me, on many accounts, that 

m> life has hai this passage in it. I know much more than 
1 1 did a ypar ago. I have a stronger sense of power to act as 
' a man among men. I have gained worldly wisdom, and 
wisdom also that is not altogether of this world. And when 
1 quit this earthy career wliero I am now buried, nothing 
will cling to me that ought to he left behind. Men will not 
perceive, I trust, by my look or the tenor of my thoughts 
and feelings, that I have been a Custom-house officer." 

He says, writing shortly afterwards, tliat "when I 
shall be free again, I will enjoy all things with tho 
fresh simplioit; of a child of five yeai'S old. I ghall 
grow young again, made all over anew. I will go forth 
and stand in a summer shower, and all the worldly dust 
that has collected on me shall be washed away at once, 
and my heart will be like a bank of fresh floiveru for 
the weary to rest upon," 

Thia forecast of his destiny was sufficiently exact. A 
year later, in April 1841, he went to take up his abode 
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in the socialistic commuait^ oE Brook Farm. Here be 
found himBelf among fields and flowers and other natuTal 
products — as well as among many products that could 
not very justly be called natural. He was exposed to 
summer showers in plenty ; and his personal associa- 
tions were as different as possible from those he had 
encountered in fiscal circles. He made acquaintance 
with Transcendentalism and the Transcendent alista. 
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BKOOK FA&H AND CONCORD. 

The history of the little industrial and intellectual 
aesociation which formed itself at this time in one of 
the suburbs of Boston has not, to my knowledge, been 
written ; though it is assuredly a onrioos and interest- 
ing chapter in the domestic annals of New England. 
It would of course be easy to overrate the importance of 
this ingenious attempt of a few Bpecnlative persons to 
improve the outlook of mankind. The experiment came ' 
and went very rapidly and quietly, leaving veiy few 
traces behind it. It became simply a charming personal 
reminiscence for the small number of amiable enthu- 
siasts who had had a hand in it. There were degrees 
of enthusiasm, and I suppose there were degrees of 
amiability; but a certain generous brightness of hope 
and freshness of conviction pervaded the whole under- 
ttikiiig and rendered it, morally speaking, important to 
an extent of which any heed that the world in general 
ever gave to it is an insufficient measure. Of course it 
would be a great mistake to represent the episode of 
Brook Farm as directly related to the manners and 
morals of the New England world in general — and in 
especial to those of the proeperons, opulent, comfortable 
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part of it. The thing was the e^i^meut of a coterie ■ 
— it WM tmnsual, nnfashioiiBible, unancceBBfiiL It was, 
as wonld titen have been said, an amnsement of the 
Transcendentaliste — a harmless effusion of Kadioalism. 
The Transcendentalists were not, after all, Tery numer- 
ous j and the Badicala were hj no means of the vivid 
tinge of l^ose of our own day. I have said that the 
Brook Farm community left no traces behind it that 
the world in general can appreciate; I should rather 
Bay that the only trace is a short novel, of which the 
principal merits reside in it« qnalities of difference from 
the affair itself. TAe Milhedale Romanee ie the main 
result of Brook Farm ; but The BlithtdaU Komamee was 
very properly never reoc^nised by the Brook Farmna 
as an accurate portrait of their little colony. 

Nevertheless, in a society as to which the more 
fieq^uent complaint is that it is monotonous, that it 
lacks variety of incident and of type, the episode, our 
own business with which is simply that it was the cause 
of Hawthorne's wiiting an admirable tale, might be 
welcomed as a picturesque variation. At the same time, 
if we do not exaggerate its proportions, it may seem 
lo contain a fund of illustration as to that phase of 
human life with which oar author' s own history mingled 
itself. The most graceful account of the origin of 
Brook Farm is probably to be found in these words 
of one of the biographers of Margaret Fuller : " In 
Boston and its vioinity, several friends, for whose cha- 
racter Margaret felt the highest honour, were earnestly 
considering the possibility of making such industrial, 
social, and educational arrangements as would simplify 
economies, combine leisure for study with healthful 
and honest toil, avert unjust collisions of caste, equalise 
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refinemeuts, awaken generous afiections, diffnse courtesy, 
and sweeten and sanctify life as a wliole." The reader 
will perceive that this was a liberal scheme, and that 
if the eKperiment failed, the greater was the pity. The 
writer goea on to Bay that a gentleman, who after- 
wards diatinguished himself in literature (he had begun 
by being a clergyman), "convinced by his experience 
in a faithful ministry that the need was urgent for 
a thorough application of the professed principles of 
Fraternity to actual relations, was about staking his 
all of fortune, reputation, and influence, in an attempt 
to organize a joint-stock company at Brook Farm." As 
i Mai^aretTiille^ passes for having suggested to Haw- 
thorne the figure of ^oTinhia \j, Th^ Ji}i*f>-dals^ Eo7ncmee, 
I and as she is probably, with one exception, the person 
connected with the affair who, after Hawthorne, offered 
most of what is called a personality to the world, I may 
venture to quote a few more passages fiwm her Memoirs 
— a curious, in some pointe of view almost a grotesque, 
and yet, on the whole, as I have said, an extremely 
interesting book. It was a strange history and a strange 
destiny, that of this brilliant, restless, and nuhappy 
woman — this ardent New Englander, this impassioned 
Yankee, who occupied so large a place in the thoughts, 
the lives, the afEeotions, of an intelligent and apprecia- 
tive society, and yet left behind her nothing but the 
memory of a memory. Her function, her reputation, 
were singular, and not altogether reassuring : she was 
a talker, she was Hie talker, she was the genius of talk. 
She had a magnificent, though by no means an unmiti- 
gated, egotism; and in some of her utterances it is 
difficult to say whether pride or humility prevails— as 
for instance when she writes that she feels " that there 
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J8 plenty of room in tbe UniTerse for my faults, EUid as 
if I could not spend time in thinking of them when so 
many things interest me more." She has left the same 
Hort of repntation as a great actresa Some of her 
writing has extreme beauty, almost all of it has a real 
interest, but her value, her activity, her away (I am 
not sure that one can say her charm), were pergonal and 
practical. She went to Europe, expanded to new desires 
and interests, and, very pour herself, married au im- 
pOTerished Italian nobleman. Then, with her husband 
and cbild, she embai'ted to return to her own country, 
and was lost at sea in a terrible storm, within sight of 
its coasts. Her tragical death combined with many 
of the elements of her life to convert her memory into 
a sort of legend, so that the people who had known her 
well, grew at last to be envied by later comers. Haw- 
thorne does not appear to have been intimate with her ; 
on the contrary, I find such an entry as this in the 
American Note Boobs in 1841 : " I was invited to dine 
at Mr. Bancroft's yesterday, with Miss Margaret Fuller ; 
but Providence had given me some business to do ; for 
which I was very thankful !" It is true that, later, 
the lady is the subject of one or two allusions of a 
gentler cast. One of them indeed is so pretty as to be 
worth quoting : — 

"After leaving the book at Mr. Emerson's, I returned 
through the woods, and, entering Sleepy Hollow, I perceived 
a lady reclining near the path which bends along its verge. It 
was Margaret herself. She had been there the whole after- 
noon, meditating or reading, for she had a book in her hand 
with Bome strange title which I did not understand and have 
forgotten. She said that nobody had broken her solitude, 
and wae just giving utterance to a theory that no inhabitant 
of Concord ever visited Sleepy Hollow, when we saw a 
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group of people entering the sacred precincts. Most o£ them 
followed a path which led them awoy from us ; bnt an old 
man passed near us, and smiled to see Margaret reclining on 
the ground and me standing by her side. He made some 
remark upon the beauty of the afternoon, and withdrew 
himaelf into the shadow of the wood. Then we talked about 
autumn, and about the pleasures of being lost in the woods, 
and about the crows, whoae voices Margaret had heard ; and 
about the experiences of early childhood, whose influence 
remains upon the character after tlie recollection of them has 
passed away; and about the sight of mountains from a 
distance, and the view from their summits ; and about other 
matters of high and low philosophy." 

It is safe to assume that Hawthorne could not on 
the whole bare had a high relish for the -reiy poeitive 
pwBOualit^ of this accomplished and aigunkentative 
woman, in whose intellect high noon seeined ever to 
reign, as twilight did in his own. He most hare been 
etmck with the glare of her understanding, and, 
mentally speaking, have scowled and blinked a good 
deal in conversation with her. But it is tolerably mani- 
fest, nevertheless, that she was, in his imagination, tbe 
starting-point of the figure of Zenobia ; and Zenobia ie, 
to my sense, his only very definite attempt at the 
representation of a character. The portrait is full of 
alteration and embellishment ; but it has a greater 
. rsality, a greater abundance of detail, than any of his 
other figures, and the reality was a memory of the lady 
whom he had encountered in tbe Boxbury pastoral or 
among the wood-walks of Concord, with strange books 
in her hand and eloquent discourse on her lips. The 
Blifliedalt Kamance was written just after her unhappy 
death, when the reverberation of her talk would lose 
much of its harshness. In fact, however, very much 
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the e&me qualities tliat made Hawthorne a Democrat 
in politics — his c»ntemplatiTe turn and abeence of a 
keen perception of abuses, his taste for old ideals, an4 
loitering paces, and muffled tones — would operate to 
keep him out of active sympathy with a woman o£ the 
so-called progressive type. Wa may be sure that in 
women his taste was consravative. 

It seems odd, as hii biographer says, " that the least 
gregarious bf men should have been drawn into a 
socialistic eoiQtattiiity ; " but although it is apparent 
that Hawthorne went to Brook Farm without any 
great Transcendental fervour, yet he had various good 
reasons for casting his lot in this would-be happy 
family. He was as yet unalile to marry, but he natur- 
ally wished to do so as speedily as poasiblB, and there 
was a prospect that Brook Farm would prove an econo- 
mical residence. And then it is only fair to believe that 
Hawthorne was interested in ihe experiment, and tha( 
though he was not a TranscendentaUst, an Abolitionist, 
Or a Fourierite, as his companions were in some degree 
or other likely to he, he was willing, as a generous and 
unoccupied young man, to lend a hand in any reason- 
able scheme for helping people to live together on 
better terms than the common. The Brook Farm 
scheme was, as such things go, a reasonable one ; it was 
devised and carried out by shrewd and sober-minded 
New Englanders, who were careful to place economy 
first and idealism afterwards, and who were not afflicted 
with a -Gallic passion for completeness of theory. There 
were no -formulas, doctrines, dogmas ; there was no 
interference whatever with private life or individual 
habita, and not the faintest adumbration of a re- 
arrangement «f that difficult business known as the 
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relations of the sexes. The relations of the sexes 
-were neither more nor leas than what they iisnally are 
in American life, excellent ; and in eueh particnlars the 
Bcheme was thoroughly conservative and irreproachable. 
Its main characteristic was that each individual con- 
cerned in it should do a part of the work necessary for 
keeping the whole machine going. He could choose bis 
work and he coul J live as he liked ; it was hoped, but it 
was by no means demanded, that he would make him- 
self agreeable, like a gentleman invited to a dinner- 
party. AlFowihg, however, for everything that was a 
concession to worldly traditions and to the lajdty of 
man's nature, there must have been in the enterprise a 
good deal of a certafn freshness and purity of spirit, 
of a certain noble credulity and faith in. th e per- 
_^ feetihility of man, which it would have been easier to 
find in Boston m the year 1840, than in IiOndon five- 
and-thirty years lat«t. If that was the era of Trans- 
cendentalism, Transcendentalism could only have 
sprouted in the soil peculiar to the general locality of 
which I speak — the soil of the old New England 
morality, gently raked and refreshed by an imported 
culture. The Transcendentalists read a great deal of 
French and German, made themselves intimate with 
Oeorge Sand and Goethe, and many other writors ; 
but the strong and deep New England conscience 
accompanied them on all their intellectual excursions, 
and there never was a so-called "movement" that em- 
bodied itself, on the whole, in fewer eccentricities of 
conduct, or that borrowed a smaller licence in private 
deportment. Henry Thoreau, a delightfnl writer, went 
to live in the woods ; but Henry Thoreau was essentially 
a sylvan personage and wonld not have been, however 
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the fashion of his time might have turned, a man a.boat 
town. The brothers and sisters at Brook Farm ploughed 
the fields and milked the cows ; but I think that an 
observer from another clime and society would have 
been much more struck with their spirit of conformity 
than with their dhriglemente. Their ardour was a 
moral ardoor, and the lightest breath of Bcandal never 
rested npon them, or upon any phase of Transcen- 
dentalism. 

A biographer of Hawthorne might well regret that hia 
hero had not been more mixed np with the reforming 
and free-thin^ng class, so that he might find a pretext 
for writing a chapter apon the state of Boston society 
forty years ago. A needful warrant for such regret 
should be, properly, that the biographer's own personal 
reminiscencee should stretch back to that period and 
to the persona who animated it. This would be a 
guarantee of fulness of knowledge and, presumably, of 
kindness of tone. It is difficult to see, indeed, how the 
generation ot which Hawthorne has given us, in Blithe- 
dale, a few portraits, should not at this time of day be 
spoken of Vf^rj tenderly and sympathetically. If irony 
enter into the allusion, it should be of the lightest and 
gentlest. Certainly, for a brief and imperfect chronicler 
of these things, a writer just touching them as he passes, 
and who has not the advantage of having been a con- 
temporary, there is only one possible tone. The compiler 
of these pages, though his recollections date only from a 
later period, has a memory ot a c^i;ain number of persons 
who had been intimately connected, as Hawthorne was 
not, with the agitations of that interesting time. Some- 
thing of its interest adhered to them still — something of 
its aroma clung to their garments ; there was something 
o 2 
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about them which seemed to say that when they were 
young and enthusiastic, they had been initiated into 
moral mysteries, they had played at a wonderful game- 
Their usual mark (it is true I can think of exceptions) 
was that they seemed excellently good. They appeared 
unstained by the world, unfamiliar with worldly desires 
and standards, and with those various forms of human 
depravity which flourish in some high phases of civilisa- 
tion ; inclined to simple and democratic ways, destitute 
of pretensions and affectations, of jealousies, of cyni- 
cism, of snobbishness. This little epoch of fermen- 
tation has three or four draVrbacks for the critic — 
drawbacks, however, that may be overlooked by a 
person for whom it ha.s an interest of association. It 
bore, intellectually, the stamp of provincialism ; it was 
a beginning without a fruition, a dawn without a noon ; 
and it produced, with a single exception, no great 
talents. It produced a great deal of writing, but 
(always putting Hawthorne aside, as a cont«mpdnuy 
but not a sharer) only one writer in whom the worid at 
large has interested itself. The situation was summed 
up and transfigured in the admirable and exquisite 
* Ekierson. He expressed all that it contained, and a 
good deal more, doubtless, besides ; he was the man 
of genius of the moment ; he was the TranscendentaUst 
par excellence. Emerson expressed, before all things, 
as was extremely natural at the hour and in the place, 
the value and importance of the individual, the duty of 
making the most of one's self, of living by one's own 
personal light and carrying out one's own disposition. 
He reflected with beautiful irony upon the exquisite 
iotpudence of those institutions which claim to have 
appropriated the truth and to dole it out, in propor- 
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tion&te morsels, in exchange for a sabEcription, He 
talked aboat tlie beauty and dignity of life, and aboat 
every one who Is born into tba world being born to the 
whole, having an interest and a stake in the whole. 
He Baid " all that is clearly due to-day is not to lie," 
and a great many other things which it would be still 
easier to present in a ridiculous light. He insisted apon 
sincerity and independence and spontaneity, upon acting 
in harmony with one's nature, and not conforming and 
oompromisiug for the sake of being more comfortable. 
He urged that a man should await his call, his finding 
the thing to do which he should really believe in doing, 
and not be orged by the world's opinion to do simply 
the world's work, " If no call should come for years, 
for centuries, then I know that the want of the Universe 
is the attestation of faith by my abstinence. ... If 
I cannot work, at least I need not lie." The doctrine 
of the supremacy of the individual to himself, of his 
originality and, as regards his own character, unigue 
quality, most have bad a great charm for people living 
in a society in which introspection, thanks to the want 
of other entertainment, played almost the part of a 
social resource. 

In the United States, in those days, thov were no 
great things to look out at (save forests and rivers) ; 
life was not in the least spectacular; society was not 
brilliant ; the coimtry was given up to a great mat«rial 
|crosperity, a homely howrgeois activity, a diffusion of 
primary education and the common luxuries. There 
was therefore, among the cultivated classes, much relish PN 
for the utterances of a writer who would help one to \ 
take a picturesque view of one's internal possibilities, \ 
and to find in the landscape of the soul all sorts of fine / 
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Guniiso and moonlight effects. " Meantime, while tlie 
doors of the temple stand open, night and day, before 
every man, and the oracles of this truth cease never, 
it ia guarded by one stem condition ; this, munely — it 
is an intuition. It cannot be received at second hand. 
Truly speaking, it ia not instruction but provocation 
that I can receive from another sool." To make one's 
self so much more interesting would help to make life 
interesting, and life waa probably, to many of this 
aspiring congregation, a dream of freedom and fortitude. 
There were faulty parts in the Emersonian philosophy i 
but the general tone was magnificent ; and I can easily 
believe that, coming when it did and where it did, it 
should have been drunk in by a great many fine moral 
appetites with a sense of intoxication. One envies, even, 
I will not say the illusions, of that keenly sentient 
period, but the convictions and interests — the moral 
passion. One certainly envies the privilege of having 
. heard the finest of Emerson's orations poured forth in 
I their early newness. They were the most poetical, the 
most beautiful productions of the American mind, and 
> they were thoroughly local and nationaL They had a 
music and a magic, and when one remembers the re- 
markable charm of the speaker, the beautiful modulation 
of his utterance, one regrets in especial that one might 
not have been present on a certain occasion which made 
a sensation, an era — the delivery of an address to the 
Divinity School of Harvard University, on a summer 
evening in 1838. In the light, fresh American air, tin- 
thickened and undarkened by customs and institutions 
established, these things, as the phrase is, told. 

Hawthorne appears, like his own Miles Coverdate, 
to have arrived at Brook Farm in the midst of one of 
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those April snoff-etorms wMch, during the New Eng- 
land sjaing, occasionally diyersify the inaction of the 
vernal process. Miles Coverdale, in Tha Mithedala 
Romance, is evidently as much Hawthorne as he is a ny . ' 
one else in particular. He is indeed not very markedly / 
any one, onless it be the spectator, the observer; his 1 
chief identity lies in his succeas in looking at things I 
objectively and spinning unconununicated fancies about I 
them. This indeed was the port that Hawthorne 1 
played socially in the little community at West Kox- 
bnrtf. His biographer describes him as eitting " silently, 
hoar after hour, in the broad old-fashioned hall of the 
house, where he could listen almost unseen to the chat 
and merriment of the young people, himself almost 
always holding a book before him, bat seldom 
turning the leaves." He put his hand to the plough 
and supported himself and the conununity, as they 
were all supposed to do, by his labour; but he con- 
tributed little to the hum of voices. &)me of bis 
companions, either then or afterwards, took, I believe, 
rather a gruesome view. of his want of articulate enthu- 
siasm, and accused hi"' of coming to the place as a sort 
of intellectual vampire, for purely psychological pur- 
poses. He sat in a comer, they declared, and watched 
the inmates when they were ofE their guard, analysing 
their characters, and dissecting the amiable ardour, the 
magnanimous illusions, which he was too cold-blooded 
to share. In so far as this account of Hawthorne's 
attitude was a complaint, it was a singularly childish 
one. If he was at Brook Farm without being of it, 
this is a very fortunate circumstance from the point 
of view of posterity, who would have preserved but a 
Blender memory of the afiair if our anther's fine novel 
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had not kept the topic open. The complaint is indeed 
almost 8o nngniteful a one aa to make us regret that 
the author's fellow-communiBta came oS so easily. They 
certainly would not have done so if the author of 
Blithed<Ue had heen more of a satirist. Certainly, if 
Hawthoma was an obserrer, he was a very harmless 
one ; and when one thinks of the queer specimens of the 
reforming genus with which he must have been sur- 
rounded, one almost wishes that, for our enteriiainment, 
he ha,d given his old com.panion3 something to complain 
of in earnest. There is no satire whatever in the 
Romance; the quality is almost ccmepicuona by its 
absence. Of portraits there are only two ; there is no 
sketching of odd figures — no reproduction of straiige 
types of radicalism ; the human background is left 
vague. Hawthorne was not a satirist, and if at Srook 
Farm he was, according to his hahit, a good deal of a 
mild sceptic, his scepticism was exercised much more in 
the interest of fancy than in that of reality. 

There must have been something pleasantly bucolic 
and pastoral in the habits of the place daring the fine 
New England summer; but we have no retrospective 
envy of the denizens of Brook Farm in that other season 
which, aa Hawthorne somewhere says, leaves in those 
regioxts, " so large a blank — so melancholy a deathspot 
— in lives so bri^ that they ought to be all summer- 
time." " Of a summer night, when the moon was full," 
saya Mr. Lathrop, " they lit no lamps, but sat grouped 
in the light and shadow, while sundry of the younger 
men sang old ballads, or joined Tom Moore's songs to 
operatic airs. On other nights there would be tax 
original essay or poem read aloud, or else a play of 
Shakspeare, with the parts distributed to different 
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members ; and tliese amasements failing, some inte- 
resting' discnssion was likely to take thfflir place. Occa- 
sioually; in tbe dramatic season, large delegations from 
the farm woTild drive into Boston, in carriages and 
waggons, to the opera or the play. Sometimes, too, the 
young women sang as they washed the dishes in the 
Hive ; and the yonthful yeomen of the society came 
in and helped them with their work. Tbe men wore 
blouses of a checked or plaided stuff, b^ted at the 
waist, with a broad collar folding down about the 
throat, and tough straw hats; the women, usually, 
simple calico gowas and hats." All this sounds de- 
lightfully Arcadian and innocent, and it Is certain that 
there was something peculiar to the dime and race in 
some of the features of such a life ; in the free, frank, 
and stainless companionship of young men and maidens, 
in the mixtnre of manual labour and intellectual flights 
•"dish-wftsbing and assthetica, wood-chopping and philo- i, 
Bophy. Wordaworth's " plain living and high thinking " 
were made actual. Some passages in Mai^are>t Fuller's { 
journals throw plenty of light on this. (It must be 
premised that she was at Brook Farm as an occasional 
visitor; not as a labourer in the Hive.) 

" All Saturday I was off in the wooda In the evening wo 
had a general conversation, opened by me, upon Education, in 
its largest sense, and on what we can do for ourselves and 
others. I took my usual ground '. — The aim is perfection ; 
patience the road. Our lives should be consijered as a 
tendency, an approximation only. .... Mr. H. spoke ad- 
mirably on the nature of loyalty. The peojJe showed a g-ood 
deal of the »an»-etdeUt tendency in their manneiB, throwing 
themselveson the floor, yawning, and going out when they hsd 
heard enough. Yet oa the majority differ with me, to begin 
with — that being the reason this subject was chosen — they 
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showed •a the whole id«i» interest and deference than I 
had expected. Aa I am accustomed te deference, however, 
and need it for the boldnesa and animation wliich my part 
requires, I did not speak with ks mach force as usutd. .... 
' Sunday. — A glorious day ; the woods full of perfume ; I was 
out all the aiarmug. In Ibe afternoon Mrs. B. and i had a 
talk. I said my position would be too uncertain here, as I 

could not wotk. said ' thej would all like to work for 

a person of genius," .... 'Yes,' I told her; 'but where 
would be mj repose when they w^re always to be judging 
whether I was worth it or not ? . . . . Each day,you must 
prove youraeU anew.'. . . . We talked of the principles of 
the community. I said I had not a right to come, because all 
the confidence I had in it was as an ecperiniait worth trying, 
and that it was part of the great wave of inspired thought. 
.... We had valuable discussion on these points. AH 
Monday morning in the woods again. Afternoon, out with 
the drawing party ; I felt the evila of the want c^ couven- 
tioQal refinement, in the impudence with which one of the 
girls treated me. Ste has since thought of it with regret, I 
notice ; and by every day's observation of me will see that 
she ought not to have done it In the evening a husking in 
the bam .... a most picturesque scene ..... I stayed and 
helped about half an.hour, and then took a long walk beneath 
the stars. Wednesday ..... In the evening a conversation 
on Impulse .... I defended nature, as I always do ; — the 
spirit ascending through, not supersediiig, nature. But in the 
scale of Sene% Intellect, Spirit, I advocated the claims of 
Intellect, because those present were rather disposed to post- 
pone Ihem. On the nature of Beauty we had good talk. 

seemed in a much more reverent humour than the other 

night, and enjoyed the large plans of the universe which 
were unrolled .... Saturday, — Well, good-bye, Brook Farm. 
I know more about this place than I did whenlcatne; but the 
only way to be qualified for a judge of such an esperimeot 
would be to become an active, though unimpassioned, asso- 
ciate in trying it. ... , The girl who was so rude to me 
stood waiting, with a timid air, to bid me good-bye." 
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Tlie yonng girl in qoestion oannot have beea Haw- 
tliome's chanuiiig Friecilla; nor yet another young 
lady, of a, loost lituuble epirit, wko communicated to 
Margaret's biographerB her reccdleotions of this remark- 
able voman'e visits to Brook Parm ; ooncloding with the 
assurance that " after a while she seemed to lose sight 
of my more prominent and disagreeable peculiarities, 
and treated me with affectionate regard." 

Hawthorne's farewell to the place appears to have 
been accompanied with some reflections of a cast similar 
to those indi(»ited by Mies Fullor ; in so far at least as 
we may i^txibnte to Hawthorne himself MHne of the 
obEerrati(»is that he fathers npon Uiles Coverdale. 
His biographer justly quotes two or three sentences 
&om The BlUhedale Svmanoe, as striking the note of the 
author's feeling about tte place. "N<i sagaciens man," 
says Coverdale, " will long retain his sagacity if be live 
exclnsiTely among reformers mkI pNgressive people, 
without periodically returning to the settled system of 
things, to correct himself by a new observation from 
that old standpoint." And he remarks elsewhere that 
" it struck me as rather odd that one of the first ques- 
tions raised, after our separation from the greedy, 
struggling, self-seekiiig world, should relate to the 
possibility of getting the advantage over the outside 
barbarians in their own field of labour. But to tell the 
truth, I very soon became sensible that, as regarded 
society at large, we stood in a position of new hostility 
rather than new brotherhood." He was doubtless 
oppressed by the " sultry heat of society," as he calls it 
in one of the jottings in the Note-Books. " What would 
ft man do if he were compelled to live always in the 
sultry heat of society, and could never bathe himself in 
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cool solitude t " His biographer relates that one of the 
other Brook Fanners, wandering afield one summer's 
day, diEcovered Hawthorne stretched at bis length upon 
a grassy hill-aide, with his hat pnlled over his face, and 
every appearance, in his attitude, of the desire to escape 
detection. On his asking him whether he had any 
particular reason for this shyness of posture — "Too 
mnch of a party up there ! " Hawthorne contented him- 
self with replying, with a nod in the direction of the 
Hire. He had nerertheless for a time looked for- 
ward to remaining indefinitely in the community ; be 
meant to marry aa soon as possible and bring his wife 
there to live. Some sixty pages of the second volume 
of the American Note-Books are occupied with extracts 
from his letters to his future wife and from bis journal 
(which appears however at this time to have been 
only intermittent), consisting almost excluBively of 
descriptions of the simple scenery of the neighbour- 
hood, and of the state of the woods and fields and 
weather. Hawthorne's fondness for all the c<anmon 
things of nature was deep and constant, and there is 
always something charming in his verbal touch, as we 
may call it, when be talks to himself about them. 
"Oh," he breaks out, of an October afternoon, "the 
beauty of grassy slopes, and the hollow ways of paths 
winding between bills, and the intervals between the 
road and wood-lots, where Summer lingers and sits 
down, strewing dandelions of gold and blue asters as 
her parting gifts and memorials ! " He was but a single 
summer at Brook Farm ; the rest of bis residence bad 
the winter-quality. 

But if he returned to solitude, it was henceforth to be 
as the French say, a aolUvde A deux. He was married in 
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July 1842, and betook himself immediately to the ancient 
village of Concord, near Boston, where ho occupied the 
Bo-called Manse which has given the title to one of his 
collections of tales, and upon which this work, in turn, 
has conferred a permaaent distinction. I nse the epi- 
thets " ancient " and " near " in the foregoing sentence, 
according to the American measurement of time and 
distance. Concord is som.e twenty miles from Boston, 
and eyen to day, upwards of forty years after the date 
of Hawthorne's removal thither, it is a very fresh and 
weU-preserred looking town. It had already a local 
history when, a hundred years ago, the larger current 
of hnman aSairs flowed for a moment around it. 
Concord has the honour of being the first Gpot in 
which blood was ^ed in the war of the Kevolntion ; 
here occurred the first exchange of musket-shots 
between the King's troops and the American insur- 
gentfl. Here, as Emerson says in the little hymn 
which he contributed in 1836 to the dedication of a 
small monuBjent commemorating this circumstance — 
" Here once the embattled fanners stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world." 
The battle was a small one, and the farmers were not 
destined individually to emerge from obscnrity ; but 
the mem.ory of these things has kept the reputation of 
Concord green, and it has been watered, moreover, so to 
speak, by the life-long presence there of one of the 
most honoured of American men of letters — the poet 
from whom I just quoted two lines. Concord is indeed 
in itself decidedly verdant, and is an excellent specimen 
of a New England village of the riper sort. At the time 
Ot Hawthorne's first going there it must have been an 
even better specimen than to-day — more homogeneous. 
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more indigenous, more absolately democratic. Forty 
years ago the tide of foreign immigration had scarcely 
begnn to break apon the rural strongholds of the 
Kew England race ; it had at most begun to splash 
them with the salt Hibernian spray. It is very possible, 
however, that at this period there was not an Irishman 
in Concord ; the place mtouIJ have been a village com- 
munity operating in excellent conditions. Such a 
village community was not the least honourable item 
in the sum of New B^gland civilisation. Its spreading 
elms and plain white houses, its generous summers and 
ponderous winters, its immediate background of pro- 
miscuous field and forest, would have been part of the 
composition. For the rest, there were the selectmen 
and the town-meetings, the town- schools and the self- 
govermng spirit, the rigid morality, the friendly and 
familiar manners, the perfect competence of the little 
society to manage its affairs itself. In the delightful 
introduction to the Mosses, Hawthorne has given an 
account of his dwelling, of his simple occupations and 
recreations, and of some of the characteristics of the 
place. The Manse is a large, square wooden house, to 
the surface of which — even in the dry New England air, 
so unfriendly to mosses and lichens and weather-stains, 
and the other elements of a picturesque complexion — 
a hundred and fifty years of exposure have imparted 
a kind of tone, standing just above the slow-flowing 
Concord river, and approached by a short avenue of 
over-arching trees. It had been the dwelling-place of 
generations of Presbyterian ministers, ancestors of the 
celebrated Emerson, who had himself spent his early 
manhood and written some of his most beautiful essays 
there. " He used," as Hawthorne says, " to watch the 
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Aasyrian dawn, anf PapBisn sunset &ii<f moomrise, from 
the summit of our eastern hiir." From its clerical oocn- 
pants the place liad inherited a mild musti«ess of 
theological association — a ragae reverberation of old 
CalTiniatic sermons, irtiich served to deepen he extra- 
mundane and sonmoleDt qnaCty. The three years that 
Hawthorne passed here vere. If Bhoulif suppose, among 
the happiest of his lifa The future was indbed not in 
any special manner assured ; but the present was 
sufficiently genial In the American Note-Books there 
is a charming passage (too long to qoote) descriptive of 
the entertainment the new couple found in rraiovaiing 
and re-fumishing the old parsonage, which, at the time 
of their going into it, was given np to g&osts and cob- 
webs. Of the little drawing-room, which had been 
most completely reclaimed, he writes that " the shade 
of our depaji«d host will never haunt it j for its aspect 
has been as completely changed as the scenery of a 
theatre, Probably the ghost gave one peep into it, 
uttered a groan, and vanished for ever." This de- 
parted host was a certain Doctor Bipley, a venerable 
scholar, who left behind him a reputation of learning 
and sanctity which was reproduced in one of the ladies 
of his family, long the most distinguished woman in the 
little Concord circle. Doctor Ripley's jo-edecessor had 
been, I believe, the last of the line of the Emerson 
ministers — an old gentleman who, in the earlier years of 
his pastorate, stood at the window of his study (the same 
in which Hawthorne handled a more irresponsihie quill) 
watching, with htH hands nnder his long coat-tails, the 
progress of Concord fight. It is not by any means related, 
however, I should add, that he waited for the conclusion 
to make up his mind which was the righteous cause. 
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Hatrthome had a little society (as much, we may 
infer, aa he desired), and it was excellent in quality. 
But the pages in the Note- Books which relate to his life 
at the Hanse, and the introduction to the Moises, make 
more of his relations with vegetable nature, and of his 
customary cont^nplation of the incidents of wood-path 
and way-side, than of the human elements of the scene ; 
though these also are gracefully touched upon. These 
pages treat largely of the pleasures of a kit-^hen-garden, 
■ of the beauty of eummer-squa«hes, and of the mysteriea 
of apple raising. With the wholesome aroma of apples 
(as ia indeed almost necessarily the case in any realistic 
record of New England mral life) they are especially 
pervaded; and with many othw homely and domestic 
emanations ; all of which derive a sweetness from, the 
medium of our author's colloquial style. Hawthorne 
was silent with his lips ; bat he talked with his pen. 
The tone of his writing is oftan that of charming talk — 
ingenious, fancifnl, slow-flowing, with aU the lightness 
of gossip, and none of its vulgarity. In the p^ace to 
the tales written at the Manse he talks of many things 
and just touches upon some of the members of his circle 
— especially upon that odd genius, Ms fellow-villager, 
Henry Thoreau. I said a little way back that the New 
England Transcendental movement bad suffered in the 
estimation of the world at large from not having 
(putting Emerson aside) produced any superior talents. 
But any reference to it would be nngenetoos which 
should omit to pay a tribute in passing to the author of 
Walden. Whatever question there may be of his talent, 
there can be none, I think, of his genioB. It was a 
tlim and crooked one; but it was eminently personal. 
He was imperfect, unfinished, inartistic ; he was wore* 
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than provincial — heTras parochial ; it is only at his leet 
that he is readable. But at his best he has an extreme 
natural charm, and he most alvaye be mentioned after 
those Americans — Emerson, Hawthorne, Zjongfellow, 
Lowell, Motley— who have written originally. He waa , 
Emereon's independent moral man made flesh — living 
for the agea, and not for Saturday and Sunday ; for 
the Universe, and not for Concord. In fact, however, 
Thoro&n lived for Concord very effectually, and by his 
remarkable genius for the observation of the phenomena 
of. woods and streams, of plants and trees, and beasts 
and fishes, and for flinging a kind of spiritual interest 
over these things, he did more than he perhaps in- 
tended toward oonsdlidating the fame of his acddent&l 
human Bojonm. He was as shy and ungregarioos as 
Hawthorne ; but he and the latter appear to have been 
sociably disposed towards each other, and there are 
some charming tenches in the preface to the Moaieg in 
regard to the hours they spent in boating together on 
the large, quiet Concord river, Thoreau was a great 
voyager, in a canoe which he had oonstructed himself, 
and which he eventually made over to Hawthorne, and 
as expert in the use of the paddle as the' Bed men who 
had once haunted the same silent stream. The most 
frequent of Hawthorne's oompaniona on these excursions 
Appears, however, to have been a local celebrity — as well 
Bs Thoreau a high Transcendentalist — Mr. Ellery Chan- 
ning, whom Z may mention, since he is mentioned very 
explicitly in the preface to the Mosses, and also because 
no account of the little Concord world would be com- 
plete which should omit him. He was the son of the 
distinguished Unitarian moralist, and, I believe, the 
• intimate friend of Thoreau, whom he resembled in 
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having produoed lltermry cxunposHions moie esteemed 
by the few than by the many. He and Hawthorne 
were both fiahermen, and the two need to set them- 
selves adoat in the stuumer afternoons. " Struige and 
happy times were those," exclaims the more distin- 
guished of the two writers, " when we oast aside all 
irksome forms and strait-laced habitudes, .and delivered 
ourselves np to the free air, to live like the Indiana or 
any less conventional race, daring one bright semi- 
circle of the son. Bowing our boat against the onrrent, 
between wide meadows, we turned aside into tbe Assa' 
both. A more lovely stream than this, for a mile above 
its jnnction vrith the Conoord, has never flowed on 
earth — nowhere indeed except to lave the intericw 

regions of a poet's imagination. It comes flowing 

softly through the midmost privacy and deepest heart 
of a wood which whispers it to be quiet; while the 
stream whispers back again from its sedgy borders, as 
if river and wood were hushing one another to sleep. 
Yes; the river sleeps altmg its course and dreams of 
the sky and the dostering foliage. . . . ." While 
Hawthorne was looking at these beautiful things, or, 
for that matter, was writing them, be was well out of 
the way of a certain class of visitants whom he allades 
to in one of the closing passages of this Icmg Introdnc- 
tioa. " Kever was a poor little country village infested 
with such a variety of ^ueer, stiangely-dressed, oddly- 
behaved mortals, most of whom took npon themselves 
to be important agents of the world's destiny, yet were 
simply bores of a Very intense charaoter." "These 
hobgoblins of flesh and blood," he says in a preceding 
paragraph, " were attracted thither by the wide-spread- 
ing influence of a great original thinker who had hia 
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earthly abode at iiia opposite extremity of oar village, 
. ; . . People that had lighted aa a nevr thought or a 
thongbt they fanoied new, came to Emersoo, as the 
£uder of a glittering gem b&stena to a lapidary, to 
ascertain its quality and value." And Hawthorne 
enumerates some of the categories of pilgrims to the 
shrine of the mystic coiinaellor, who as a general thing 
was probably far from abounding in their own eense 
(when this sense was perverted), bnt gave them a dne 
measure of plain practical advice. The whole passage 
is interesting, and it suggests that little Concord bad 
not been ill-treated by the fates— with "a great original 
thinker " at one end of the village, an exquisite teller 
of tales at the other, and the rows of New England 
elms between. It contains moreover an admirable 
sentence about Hawthorne's pilgrim- haunted neighbour, 
with whom, "being happy," as he says, and feeling 
therefore " as if there were no question to be put," he 
was not in metaphysical communion. "It, was good 
nevertheless to meet him in the wood-paths, or some- 
times in our avraioe, with that pure intellectual glea^n 
diffused about his presence, like the garment of a 
ahining one ; and he so quiet, so simple, so without 
pretension, encountering eacb man alive aa if expecting 
to receive more than be could impart I " One may with- 
out indiscretion risk the surmise that Hawthorne's percep- 
tion of the " shining " element in his distingnigbed friend 
was more intense than his friend's appreciation of what- 
ever luminous property might reside within the some- 
what dusky envelope of our hero's identity as a collector 
of " mosses." Emeraou, as a sort of spiritual sun-wor- 
shipper, could have attached but a moderate value to 
Hawthorne's oat-like faculty of seeing in the dark. 
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" As to the daily course of onr life," the latter writes 
in the gpring of 1843, " 1 have iratten with pretty 
comiaendable diligeace, averaging from two to foar 
hours a day ; and the result ia Been in various maga- 
zines. I might have written more if it had seemed 
worth while, but I was content to earn only bo much 
gold B« might saffioe for our immediate wants, having 
prospect of official station and emolnment which wonld 
do away with the necessity of writing for bread. These 
prospects have not yet had their fulfilment ; and we are 
well oonteot to wait, for an office would inevitably 
remove us from our present happy home — at least fnmi 
an outward home ; for there is an inner one that will 
accompany us wherever we go. Meantime, the maga- 
zine people do not pay their debts ; so that we taste 
some of the inconveniences of poverty. It is an annoy- 
ance, not a trouble." And he goes on to give some 
account of his usnal habits. (The passage is from bis 
Journal, and the account is given to himself, as it were, 
with that odd, unfamiliar explicitneaa which marks the 
tone of this record throughout.) " Every day 1 trudge 
through snow and slosh to the village, look into the 
post-office, and spend an hour at the readtog-room ; and 
then return home, generally without having spoken a 
word to any human being In the way of exer- 
cise I saw and split wood, and physically I was never 
in a better condition than now." He adds a mention 
of an absence be had lately made. " I went ^one to 
Salem, where I resumed all my bachelor habits for 
nearly a fortnight, leading the same life in which ten 
years of my youth flitted away like a dream. But how 
much changed was II At last I had got holil of a 
reality which never could be taken from ma It was 
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good thns to get apart from my happiness for th« e&ke 
of ooatomplating it." 

These compositions, which were so nnptmctnally paid 
for, appeared ia the Democratic HevUw, a periodical 
pablished at Washington, and having, as onr aathot's 
biographer aaya, " considerable pretensions to a national 
character." It is to be regretted that the practice of 
keeping its creditors waiting sboidd, on the part of tha 
magazine in question, have been thought compatible 
with these pretenaions. The foregoing lines are a de- 
scription of a very monotonoos bat a very contented 
life, and Mr. Lathrop justly remarks upon the dis- 
sonance of tone of the tales Hawthorne produced under 
these happy circumstances. It is indeed not a little 
of an anomaly. The episode of the Manse was one 
of the most agreeable he had known, and yet the 
best of the Mosua (though not the greater number of 
them) are singularly dismal compositions. They aie^ 
redolent of M. Mont^t's pessimiBm, "The reality 
of sin, the pervasiveness of evil," says Mr, Lathrop, 
" had been but slightly insisted upon in the earlier 
tales : in this aeries the idea burets up like a long- 
buried fire, with earth shaking strength, and the pits 
of hell seem yawning beneath us." This is very true 
(altowiiig for Mr. Lathrop's rather too emphatic way 
of putting it) ; but the anomaly is, I think, on the 
whole, only superficial. Our writer's imagination, as 
has been abundantly conceded, was a gloomy one ; the 
old Puritan sense of sin, of penalties to be paid, of the 
darkness and wickedness of life, had, as I have already 
suggested, passed into it. It had not passed into the 
parts of Hawthorne's nature corresponding to those 
occupied by the same horrible vision of things in bia 
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uwesbNra; but it hEtd atUl been determined to claim 
this later comer as its own, and since Us heart and his 
happiness were to escape, it insisted on setting its 
mark upon his genius — npon his most besutifnl oTg&n, 
his admirable fancy. It may be said that when his 
laxiay was strongest and keenest, when it was most 
itself, then the dark Fnritan tinge showed in it most 
richly ; and there cannot be a better proof that he was 
not the man of a sombre parti-pris whom M. SCont^gnt 
describes, th&n the fact that these duskiest flowers of 
hia invention sprang strwgh from the soil of his 
happiest days. This surely indicates that there was 
bnt little direct connection between the prodaots of his 
fancy and the atote of his affections. When he mw 
lightest at heart, he was moa^ creative, and when he 
was most creative, the moral pictnresqueness of Uie old 
secret of mankind in general and of the Faritans in 
particular, most appealed to him — the secret that we 
are really not by any means so good as a well-re^^olated 
Boriety requires as to appear. It is not too much to 
say, even, that the very condition of production of 
some of these unamiable tales would be that they 
should be superSdal, and, as it were, insinoere. The 
magnificent little romance of Young Goodman Brovm, 
for instance, evidraitly means nothing as r^ards Haw- 
thorne's own state of mind, hia conviction of homan 
depravity and his consequent melancholy; for Uie 
simple reason that if it meant anything, it would 
mean top much. Mr. Lathrop speaks of it as & 
"terrible and lurid parable;" but this, it seems to 
me, ia just what it is not. It is not a parable, bnt 
a picture, which is a very difE^'ent thing. What does 
M. Mont^gut make, one would ask, from the point 
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itf view of Hawthorne's pesaimiwi, of ttie siagdlarly 
objactivs and vutpreoccopled tone of the Introduotion 
to the Old Manae, in which the anther speaks from 
himself, and in which the cry of metaphysical despair 
is not even faintly sounded 1 

We hare seen that when he went into the villa^ he 
often came home without having spoken a word to a 
boman being. There is a touching entry made a little 
later, bearing upon his mild tncitamity. " A cloudy 
veil stretches aorass the abyss of my natmre. I have, 
however, no love of secrecy and darkness. I am glad 
to think that God sees through my heart, and if any 
angel has. power to penetrate into it, he is welcome to. 
know everything that is there. Yes, and eo may any 
mortal who is capable of fall sympathy, and therefore 
worthy to come into my depths. But he most find his 
own way there ; I can neither guide nor enlighten him." 
It must be acknowledged, however, that if he was not 
able to open the gate of conversation, it was sometimes 
because he was disposed to slide the bolt himself. " I 
bad a purpose," he writes, shortly before the entry last 
<iaoted, "if circomstances would permit, of passing the 
whole term of my wife's absence without speaking a 
word to any human being." He beguiled these in- 
communicative periods by studying German, in Tieck 
and Biliger, without apparently making much progress ; 
also in reading French, in Voltaire and Rabelais. "Just 
now," he writes, one October noon, " I heard a sharp 
tapping at the window of my study, and, looking up 
from my book (a volume of Babelais), behold, the head 
of a little bird, who seemed to demand admittance." 
It was a quiet life, of course, in which these diminutive 
incidents Eeemed noteworthy ; and what is noteworthy 
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bere to the observer of Hawthorne's contempl&tiTe 
simplicity, is the fact that though he finds a good deal 
to say about the little bird (he devotes several lines 
more to it) he makes no remark upon Babelais. He 
liad other visitors than little birds, however, and their 
demands were also not Babelaisian. Thoreau comes 
to see him, and they talk " upon the spiritual advan- 
tages of change of place, and upon the Dial, and upon 
Mr, Alcott, and other kindred or concatenated subjects." 
Mr, Alcott was an arch-transcendental iat, living in 
Concord, and the Bial was a periodical to which the 
illuminated spirits of Boston and its neighbourhood 
used to contribute. Another visitor comes and talks 
"of Margaret Fuller, who, he says, has risen per- 
oeptibly into a higher state since their lost meeting." 
There is probably a great deal of Conoord fiveand- 
thirty yeai-s ago in that little sentence! 
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Thb prospect; of official statioo and emolam^it which 
Hawthorne mentionB in one of those paragraphs from 
his Joomals which I have juat qaoted, as having 
offered itself and then passed away, was at last, in the 
event, confirmed hj his receiving from the administra- 
tion of Fi«sident Folk the gift of a place in the CuBtom- 
houae of his native town. The office waa a modest one, 
and " official station " may perhaps appear a magnilo- 
qoent formula for the functions ebetched in the ad- 
mirable Introduction to TAe Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne's 
duties were those of Surveyor of the pott of Salem, and 
they had a salary attached, which was the importaDt 
part ; as his biographer tells us that he bad received 
almost nothing for the oontribations to the Demoeratto 
Review. He bade farewell to his ez-parEonsge and 
went back to Salem in 1846, and the immediate effect of 
his ameliorated fortune was to make him stop writing. 
None of his Joornals of the period from his going to 
Salem to 1850 have been published; from which I 
infer that he even ceased to joomalise. The Scarlet 
Letter was not written till 1849, In the delightful 
prolc^pie to that work, entitled The Citstomhowe, ho 
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embodies some of^ the improsoons gathered doting these 
years of comporatiTe leisnre (I say of leisure becauae he 
does not iotimate in this sketch of his occnpationa that 
his duties were onerous). He intimates, however, that 
they vere not intereBting, and that it was a very 
good thing for him, mentally and morally, when his 
term of service expired— or rather when he was removed 
from office by the operation of that wonderfol "rotatory" 
system which his countrymen had invented for the ad- 
ministratioti of their aSaira. This sketch of the Custom- 
house is, as simple writing, one of the most perfect of 
Hawth<niie's oompodtioos, tuid one of the most gracefully 
and homoronsly autobiographic. It would be interest- 
ing to examine it in detail, bat I prefer to nee my space 
for making some remarks upon the work which was the 
ultimate result of this period of Hawthorne's residence 
in his na^ve town ; and I shall, for convenience' sake, 
say directly afterwards what I have to say about the two 
companions of Ths Scarlet Letter—The Howe qf the Seven 
GabUa and Ths Blithedale Btmhtmce, I quoted some pas- 
angea from the prologue to the first of these novels in 
the early pages of this essay. There is another passage, 
however, which bears particularly upon this phase of 
Hawthorne's career, and which is so happily expressed 
as to make it a pleasure to transcribe it — the passage in 
which he says that " for myself, during the whole of my 
Costom-honse experience, moonlight and eonshine, and 
the glow of the fire-light, ware just alike in my regard, 
and neither of them was of one whit m<H^ avail than 
the twinkle of a tallow candla An entire class of 
susceptibilities, and a gift connected with them — of 
no great richness or valae, but the best I had — was 
gone from me." He goes on to say that he believes that 
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he mighb hare done Bomething if he oonld hare made up 
hia mind to oonvert the very substauoe of the common- 
^aoe that sorTOunded him into matter of literature. 

"I might, for inatanea, have contented myself with 
writing out the sarrativeB of a veteran shipmaster, one of the 
inqieotore, whom I diould be moHt migrateful not to mention ; 
Binoe Bc&rcelf a day passed that he did not stir me to laughter 
and admiration hy his marvellous gift as a Htory-teller. .... 
Or I might readily have found a more serious task. It was a 
folly, with the raateriaUty of this daily liEe pressing so 
intrusively upon me, to attempt to fling myself back into 
another age ; or to insist on creating a semblance of a world 

out of airy matter The wiser efiort would have been, 

to diSuse thought and imagination through the opaque sub- 
stance of to-day, and thus make it a bright transparency 
.... to seek resolutely the true and indestructible value 
that lay hidden in the petty and wearisome incidents and 
ordinary characters with which I was now conversant. The 
fault was mine. The page of life that was spread out before 
me was dull and commonplace, only because I had not 
fathomed its deeper import. A better book than I shall ever 

write was there These perceptions came too late. 

.... I had ceased to be a writer of tolerably poor tales and 
essays, and bad become a tolerably good Surveyor of the 
Customs. That was all. But, nevertheless, it is anything 
but agreeable to be haunted by a suspicion that one's intellect 
is dwindling^away, or exhaling, without your consciousness, 
lite ether out of phial ; so that at every glance you find a 
smaller and less volatile residuum.'' 

Aa, however, it was with what was left of his intellect 
after three years' evaporation, that Hawthorne wrote 
The Scarlet Letter, there is little reaaon to complain of 
the injury he suffered in hia Surveyorahip. 

Hia pnbliaher, Mr, Fields, in a volmne entitled 
Yesterdays with Authors, has related the oirctunstances in 
wbi<^ Hawthorne's masterpiece oame into the world. 
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" In the winter of 1849, after he had been ejected from 
Lbe Ciutoni-hoiise, I went down to Salem to see hint 
and inquire after his health, for we heard he had been 
suffering from illness. He was then living in a modeat 
wooden house. ... I found him alone in a chamber 
over the sitting-room of the dwelling, and as the daj 
was cold he was hovering near a atova We fell into 
talk about his future prospects, and he was, as I feared 
I should find him, in a very desponding mood." His 
visitor urged him to bethink himself of publishing 
something, and Hawthorne replied b^ calling his atten- 
tion to the small popularity his published productions 
hod yet acquired, and declaring that he had done 
nothing and had no spirit for doing anything. The 
narrator of the incident urged upon him the necessity 
of a more hopeful view of his situation, and proceeded 
to take leave. He had not reached the etreet, however, 
when Hawthorne hurried to overtake him, and, placing 
a roll of M3. In his hand, bade him take it to Boston, 
read it, and pronounce upon it, " It is either very 
good or very bad," said the author; "I don't know 
which." "On my way back to Boston," saya Mr. 
Tielda, " I read the germ of The Scarlet Letter ; before 
I slept that night I wrote him a note all aglow with 
admiration of the marvellous story he had put into my 
hands, and told him that I would come again to Salem 
the next day and arrange for its publication. I went on in 
such an amazing state of excitement, when we met again 
in the little.house, that he would not believe I was really 
in earnest. He seemed to think I was beside myself, 
and laughed sadly at my enthusiaem." Hawthorne, 
however, went on with the book and finished it, but it 
appeared only a year later. His biographer quotes a 
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passage from a letter wluch he wrote in February, 1850, 
to Mb friend Horatio Fridge. "I finisLed my boob 
only yesterday ; one end being in the press at Boston, 
while the other was in my head here at Salem, so that, 
as yon see, my story is at least fourteen miles long. . . 
My book, the pablisher tells me, will not be out before 
ApriL He speaks of it in tremendons terms of appro-' 
bation, so does Mrs, Hawthorne, to whom I read the 
conclosion last nighL It broke her heart, and sent her 
to bed with a grievous headache — which I loc^ npon as 
a triamphant snccess. Judging from the efiect upon her 
and the publisher, I may calculate on what bowlers call 
a ten-strike. But I don't make any such calculation." 
And Mr. Lathrop calls attention, in regard to this pas- 
sage, to an allusion in the English Note-Books (Sep- 
tember 14, 1866). "Speaking of Thackeray, I caimot 
but wonder at his coolness in respect to his own 
pathos, and compare it to my emotions when I read the 
last scene of The Scarlet Letter to my wife, just after 
writing it — tried to read it rather, for my voice swelled 
and heaved as if I were tossed up and down on an ocean 
as it subsides after a storm. But I was in a very 
nervous state then, having gone through a great diversity 
of emotion while writing it, for many months." 

The work has the tone of the circumstances in which 
it was produced. If Hawthorne was in a sombre mood, 
and if hia future was painfully vague. The Scarlet Letter 
contains little enough of gaiety or of hopefulness. It 
is densely dark, with a single spot of vivid colour in it ; 
and it will probably long remain the most eonsistently 
gloomy of English novels of the first order. But I jost 
now called it the author's masterpiece, and I imagine it 
^11 continue to be, for other generations than ours, his 
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J^Ljotoat substantial title to fame. The subject had pio- 
^ bablf luD a long time in his mind, as his stibjectB were 
1 apt to do ; bo that he appears completely to poeseBs it, / 
V to know it and feel it. It is SLmpIer and more complete '^'' 
than his other novels ; it achieres- more perfectly what 
it attempts, and it has abont it that charm, veiy hard to 
express, which we find in an artist's work the first time 
he has touched his highest mark — a sort of straightness 
and naturalness of execution, an unconsciousness of hie 
public, and freahneas of interest in his theme. It was a 
great saccess, and he immediately found himself famous. 
"^ The writer of these lines, who was a child at the time, 
remembers dimly the sensation the book produced, and 
the little shudder with which people alluded to it, as if 
a peculiar horror were mixed with its attractions. Ho 
was too young to read it himself, but its title, upon 
which he fixed his eyes as the book lay upon the table, 
had a mysterious charm. He had a vague belief indeed 
that the " letter " in question was one of the documents 
that come by the post, and it was & source of perpetual 
wonderment to him that it should be of such an un- 
accustomed hua Of course it was difficult to expliun to 
a child the significance of poor Hester Frynne's blood- 
coloured A. But the mystery was at last partly 
dispelled by his being taken to see a collection of pic- 
tures (the annu^ exhibition of the National Academy), 
where ho encountered a representation of a pale, hand- 
some woman, in a quaint black dress and a white coif, 
holding between her knees an elfish -looking little girl, 
fantastically dressed and crowned with flowers. Em- 
broidered on the woman's breast was a great crimson A, 
oyer which the child's fingers, as she glanced strangely 
oat of the picture, were maliciously playing. I was 
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told thftt this was Hestw Fryime and little Pearl, and 
that when I grew older I might re&d their mterefiting 
Mfitory. Bat the picton remsLined TiTidly imprinted 
on my mind ; I had been Tagnely frightened and made 
uneasy by it ; and when, years afterwaids, I first 
read the novel, I seemed to myself to have read it 
before, and to be familiar with ite two strange heroines. 
I mention this inoident simply as an indication of the 
degree to which the sneoess of The Scarlet Letter had 
made the book what is called an actuality. Hawthorne 
himself was very modest about it ; he wrote to his pub- 
lisher, when there was a question of bis nndertakiug 
another novel, that what bad given the history of 
Hester Frynne its " vogue " was simply the introdnctory 
chapter. In fact, the publication of The Scarlet Letter ' 
was in the United States a literary event of the first 
importance. The book was the finest piece of imagi- 
native writing yet put forth in the conntry. There was 
a oonscdonsness of this in the welcome that was given 
it— a satiafftctioa in the. idea of America having pro- 
duced a novel that belonged to literature, and to the 
IbVafMnt of "tt. Something might at last be sent to 
Europe as exquisite in quality as anything that had 
been received, and the best of it was that the thing was 
absolotely American ; it belonged to the soil, to the air; 
it came ont of the very heart of New England. 

It is beautiful, admirable, extraordinary ; it has in 
the highest degree that merit which I have spoken of 
as the mark of Hawthorne's best things — an indefinable 
purity and lightness of conception, a quality which in 
a work of art affects one in the same way as the absence 
of groBsness does in a human being. His fancy, as I 
just now said, had evidently brooded over the sabject 
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for a long time; thd Edtaation to be represented had 
diaolosed itself to him in all its phases. When I sa; in 
all its phaseH, the sentence demands modification ; for 
it is to be remembered that if Hawthorne laid his 
band upon the well-worn theme, upon the familiar 
combination of the wife, the lover, and the husband, 
it was after all but to one period of the history 
of these three persons that he attached himself. The 
sitnation is the situation after the woman's fanlt has 
been committed, and the current of expiation and re- 
. pentance has set in. In spite of the relation between 
Hester Frynne and Arthur Dimmeadale, no story of 
love was anrely ever less of a "love story." To Haw- 
thorne's imagination the fact that these two persons 
had loved each other too well was of an interest com- 
paratively vulgar ; what appealed to him was the idea 
of their moral sitnation in the long years that were to 
_ follow. The story indeed is in a secondary degree that 
of Hester Frynne ; she becomes, really, after the first 
scene, an accessory figure ; it is not upon her the di- 
noHmenl depends. It is upon her guilty lover that the 
' author projects most freqnently the cold, thin rays of 
^ his fitfuUy-moTing lantern, which makes here and there 
^ little luminous circle, on the edge of which hovers 
the livid and sinister figure of the injured and retri- 
butive husband. The story goes on for the most part 
between the lover and the husband — the tormented 
young Puritan minister, who carries the secret of his 
own lapse from pastoral purity locked up beneath an 
exterior that commends itself to the reverence of hta 
fiock, while he sees the softer partner of his guilt 
standing in the full glare of exposure and humbling 
herself to the misery of atonement — between this mor? 
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wretched and pitiable culprit, to whom dishononr vould 
come as a comfort and the pillory as a relief, and the 
older, keener, wiser man, who, to obtain satisfaction 
for the wrong he has suffered, devises the infernally 
ingenious plan of conjoining himself with his wronger, 
living with him, living npoa him, and while he pretends 
to minist^ to his hidden ailment and to sympathise 
with his pain, revels in his unsuspected knowledge 
of these things and stimtdates them by malignant arts, 
The attitude of Roger Chill ingworth, and the means 
he takes to compensate himself — these are the highly 
original elements in the sitnation that Hawthorne so 
ingeniously treats. None of hia works are so impreg- 
nated with tliat after-sense of the old Puritan con- 
sciousness of life to which allusion has so often been 
made. If, as M, Montegut says, the qualities of his 
ancestors JUtered down through generations into his 
composition, The Scarlet Letter was, as it were, the 
vessel that gathered up the last of the precious drops. 
And I say this not because the story happens to be of 
so-called historical cast, to be told of the early days 
of Massachusetts and of people jo steeple-crowned hats 
and sad-coloared garments. The historical colouring is 
rather weak than otherwise ; there is little elaboration 
of detail, of the modem realism of research ; and the ^. 
author has made no great point of causing his figures to ' 
speak the English of their period. NeyertiieleHs, the 
book is full of the moral presence of the race thai 

^invented Hester's penance — diluted and complicated 
wiih other things, but still perfectly recognisable. 

■.Enrjtanisinj_in a word, is there, not only objectively, 
as Hawthorne tried, to pla£a it there, but subiectively. 
as weU. Kot, I mean, in his judgment of his characters, 
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ID any h&rahnesa of prejodioe, or ia the ohtiutaoa of a 
moral lesson ; but in the very quality of hia own vision, 
in the tone of the picture, in a certain coldness and 
excliuiveneas of tteatment^ 

The faults of the book ore, to my sense, a want of 
reality and an abuse of the fanciful element — of a 
ill certain sapetfidal symbolism. The people strike me 
not as oharacters, but as representatives, veiy pio- 
/ turesqoely arranged, of a single state of mind ; and 
the interest of the story lies, not in them, but in the 
jj' situation, which is insistently kept before as, with little 
progression, though with a great deal, as I have said, 
of a certain stable variation ; and to which they, out of 
their reality, contribute little that helps it to live and 
move. I wag made to feel this want of realttyT^Uiis 
over-ingennity, of T/ie Scarlet Letter, by chancing not 
long since upon a novel which was read fifty years ago 
much more than to-day, bat which is still worth 
reading — the story of Adtan Blair, by John Gibson 
Lockhart. This interesting and powerful little tale 
has a great deal of analogy with Hawthorne's novel 
— quite enough, at least, to suggest a comparison be- 
tween them ; and the comparison is a very interesting 
one to make, for it speedily leads us to larger con- 
siderations than simple reEsmblancea and divergences 
of plot. 

Adam Blair, like Arthur Dimmesdalej ia a Calvinistio 
minister who becomes the lover of a married woman, is 
overwhelmed with remorse at his misdeed, and makes 
a public oonfession of it ; then expiates it by resigning 
his pastoral office and becoming a humble tiller of the 
soil, as hia father had been. The two stories are of 
about the same length, and each is the masterpiece 
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(patting aside of course, as far as Lockhart is coa- 
cerned, the Xi/e of Scott) of the author. They deal 
alike with the manners of a rigidly theolo^cal society, 
and even in certain detaUs they correspond. In each 
of them, between the guilty pair, there is a charming 
little girl ; though I hasten to say that Sarah Blair 
(who is not the daughter of the heroine but the legiti- 
mate offspring of the hero, a widower) is far from being 
as brilliant and graceful an apparition as the admirable 
little Pearl of T/ie Scarlet Letter. The main difference 
between the two tales is the fact that in the American 
story the husband plays an all -important part, and in 
the Scottish plays almost none at all. Adam Blair is . 
the history of the passion, and The Scarlet Letter the 
history of its aeanel i hut noTertheleas, if one has read ' 
the two books at a short interval, it is impossible to 
avoid oonfrontiug them. I confess that a large portion 
of the interest of Adam Blair, to my mind, when once 
I bad perceived that it would repeat in a great measure 
the sitoation of The Scarlet Letter, lay in noting its 
difference of tone. It threw into relief the passionless 
quality of Hawthorne's novel, its element of cold and \\^ 
ingenions fantasy, its elaborate imaginative delicacy, /I - ^■ 
TEese things do not pi-ecisely constitute a weakness in/' 
Tlie Scarlet Letter ; indeed, in a certain way they con- 
stitute a great strength ; but the absence of a certain 
something warm and straightforward, a triQe more 
grossly human and vulgarly natural, which one finds in 
Adam Blair, will always make Hawthorne's tale less 
touching to a large number of even very intelligent 
readers, than a love-story told with the robust, synthetic 
pathos which served Lockhart so well. His novel is 
not of the first rank (I should call it an excellent 
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eeoondrate caie), bat it borrows a charm from the fact 
that bU vigorous, but not BtroDgly imagiiiatiTe, mind 
was impregnated ivith the reality of hia mibjeiit. He 
did not always sncceed in rendering this reality; the 
expression in eometimes awkward and poor. Bat the 
reader feels that his TieitBi was clear, and hia feeling 
- about the matter very strong and rich. Hawthorne's 
imagination, on the other hand, plays with his theme 
so incessantly, leads it such a dance through the mxmn- 
lighbed air of his intellect, that the thing cools off, as 
it were, hardens and BtifEens, ajid, producing effects 
much more esquisite, leaves the reader with a sense of 
having handled a splendid piece of silversmith' a work, 
Lockhart, by means much mora vulgar, produces at 
moments a greater illoslon, and satiefiea our inevit^ 
able desire for something, in the people in whom it is 
sought to interest us, that shall be of the same pitch 
and the same continuity with ourselves. Above all, 
it is interesting to see how the same subject appears 
to two men of a thoroughly diSerent cast of mind and 
of a diEEerent race. Lockhart was struck with the 
warmth of the subject that offered itself to him, and 
Hawthorne with its coldness ; the one with its glow, 
its sentimental interest— the other with its shadow, 
its moral interest. Lockhart's stoiy is as decent, as 
severely draped, as T/ie Scarlet Letter; but the author 
has a more vivid sense than appears to have imposed 
itself upon Hawthorne, of some of the incidents of the 
situation he describes ; fais tempted man and tempting 
woman are more actual and personal ; hie heroine in 
especial, thongh not in the least a delicate or a subtle 
conception, has a sort of credible, visible, palpable pro- 
perty, a vulgar roundness and relief, which are lacking 
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to the dim and chastened image of Heater Pryuoe. 
But ■ I am going too far ; I am comparing simplicity 
with subtlety, the usual with the refined. Each man 
wrote as his turn of mind impelled him, but each 
expressed something moie than himself. Lookhart was 
a dense, substantial Briton, with a taste for the con- 
crete, and Hawthorne was a thin K'ew Englander, with' 
a miasmatic conscience. 

In The Sitarht Letter there is a great deal of sym- 
bolism ; there- is, I think, too much. It is overdone at 
times, and becomes mechanical ; it ceases to be im- 
'-I pressive, and grazes triviality. The idea of the mystic ' 
/ A which the young minister finds imprinted upon his 
breast and eating into his flesh, in sympathy with the 
embroidered badge that Hester is condemned to wear, 
appears to me to be a case in point. This suggestion 
should, I think, have been just made and dropped ,' to 
insist upon it and return to it, is to exaggerate the 
weak side of the subject, Hawthorne returns to it 
constantly, plays with it, and seems charmed by it ; 
until at last the reader feels tempted to declare that his 
enjoyment of it is puerile. In the admirable scene, so 
superbly conceived and beautifully executed, iu which 
Mr. Simmesdale, in the stillness of the night, in the 
middle of the sleeping town, feels impelled to go and 
stand upon the scaffold where his mistress had formecly 
enacted her dreadful penance, and then, seeing Hester 
pass along the street, from watching at a sick-bed, with 
little Pearl at her side, calls them both to come and 
stand there beside him — in this masterly episode the 
eSect is almost spoiled by the introduction of one of 
these superficial conceits. What leads up to it is very 
fine — BO fine that I cannot do better than quote it 
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as a specimeQ of one oF the Btriking pagea of the 
book. 

" But before Mr, Dimmesdale had done speaking, a light 
gleamed far and wide over all the muffled Bky. It was 
doubtless caused hj one of those meteors which, the night- 
watcher may bo often obBerve burning out to waate in the 
vacant regions of the atmosphere. So powerful was its 
radiance that it thoroughly illuminated the dense medium 
of cloud, betwixt the sky and earth. The great vault 
brightened, like the dome of an immense lamp. It showed 
the familiar scene of the street with the distinctness of mid- 
day, but also with the awfulness that is always imparted to 
familiar objects hy an unaccustomed ligiiL The wooden 
houses, with their jutting stories and quaint gable-peaks ; the 
doorsteps and thresholds, with the early grass spriugiug up 
about them ; the garden-plots, black with freshly-turned 
earth ; the wheel-track, httle worn, and, even in the market- 
place, margined with green on either side ; — all were visible, 
but with a singularity of aspect that seemed to give another 
moral interpretation to the things of this world than they had 
over borne before. And there stood the minister, with hie 
hand over his heart ; and Hester Prynne, with the em- 
broidered letter glimmering on her bosom ; and little Pearl, 
herself a symbol, and the connecting. link between these 
two. They stood in the noon of that strange and solemn 
splendour, as if it were the light that is to reveal all secrets, and 
the daybreak that shall unite all that belong to one another." 

That ia imaginative, impressive, poetic ; but whea, 
almost immediately afterwards, the author goes on to 
say that "the minister looking upward to the zenith, 
beheld thero the appearance of an immense letter — the 
letter A — marked out in lines of dull red light," we 
feel that he goes too far and is in danger of crossing 
the line that separates the sublime from its intimate 
neighboar. We are tempted to say that this is not 
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moral tragedy, but phyeical comedy. In the same way, 
too much is made of the intimation that Hester's badge 
had a scorching property, and that if one touched it 
one would immediately withdraw one's hand. Haw- 
thorne ja perpetually looHng for images which shall 
place themselves in picturesque correspondence with 
the spiritaal facts with which he is concerned, 
coarse the search is of the very essence of poetry. But 
in snch a process discretion is everything, and when thej 
image becomes importunate it la in danger of seeming^ 
to stand for nothing more serious than itself. When 
Hester meets the minlBter by appointment in the forest, 
and sits talking with him while little Pearl wanders 
away and plays by the edge of the brook, the child is 
represented as at laat making her way over to the other 
side of the woodland stream, and disporting herself 
there in a manner which makes her mother feel herself 
" in some indistinct and tantalising manner, estranged 
from Pearl; as if the child, in her lonely ramble 
through the forest, had strayed out of the sphere in 
which she and her mother dwelt together, and was now 
vainly seeking to retui-n to it," And Hawthorne devotes 
a chapter to this idea of the child's having, by putting 
the brook between Hester and herself, established a 
kind of spiritual gulf, on the verge of which her little 
fantastic person innocently mocks at her mother's 
sense of bereavement. This conception belongs, one 
would say, quite to the lighter order of a story-teller's 
devices, and the reader hardly goes with Hawthorne in 
the laige development he gives to it. He hardly goes 
with him either, I think, in his extreme predilection 
for a small number of vague ideas which ate repre- ■ 
flented by such terms as "sphere" and "sympathies." 
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HawthorDS: makes too liberal ft use c^ these two sub- 
stantives J it is the Bolitai'y defect of his style ; and it 
oonuts as a defect partly because the words in question 
are a sort of specialty with certain writers immeasur- 
ably iuFerior to himself. 

I had not meant, however, to expatiate upon his 
defects, which are of the slenderest and most venial 
kind. 7Vm Scarlet Letter has the beauty and harmony 
of all original and complete conceptions, and its weaker 
spots, whatever they are, ore not of its essence; they 
are mere light flaws and inequalities of Bnrface. One 
can often return to it ; it supports familiarity and has 
the iiieshaustible charm and mystery of great works of 
art. It is admirably written. Hawthorne afterwards 
polished .his style to a still higher degree, but in his 
later productions — it is almost always the case in a 
writer's later productions^ — there is a touch of mannerism. 
In The Scarlet Letter there is a high degree of polish, 
and at the same time a charming freshness ; bis phrase 
is less conscious of itself. His biographer very justly 
calls attention to the fact that his style was excellent 
from the beginning; that be appeared to have passed 
through no phase of learning how to write, but was in 
possession of bis means from the first of bis handling 
a pen. His early tales, perhaps, were not of a character 
to subject bis faculty of expression to a very severe test, 
but a man who bad not Hawthorne's natural sense of 
language would certainly have contrived to write them 
less well. This natural sense of language — this turn 
for saying things lightly and yet toochingly, pic- 
turesquely yet simply, and for infusing a gently 
colloquial tone into matter of the most unfamiliar 
import, he had evidently cultivated with great assiduity. 
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I have spoken of the anomalous character of his Note- 
Books — of his goin^ to snch pains often to make a 
record of incidents which either were not worth re- 
membering or could be eaaH; remembei-ed without its 
aid. Bnt it helps as to nnderstand the ITote-Books if 
we regard them as a literary exercise. They were 
compoeititms, as school boys say, in which the subject 
was only the pretext, and the main point was to write 
a certain, amount of excellent English. Hawthorne 
most at least have written a gi'eat many of these things 
for practice, and he moat often have said to himself that 
it was better practice to write about trifles, because it 
was a greater tax upon one's skill to make them inter* 
esting. And his theory was just, for he has almoet 
always mode his trifles interesting. In his novels his 
art of Baying things well is very positively tested, for 
here he treats of those matters among which it is very 
easy for a blondering writer to go wrong — the subtleties 
and mysteries of life, the morel and spiritual maze. In 
such a passage aa one I have marked for quotation from 
The Searlet Letter there is the stamp of the geoius of style. 

" Heater Prynne, gazing steadfastly at the clergyman, felt 
a dreary influence come over her, but wherefore or whence 
she knew not, unless that be seemed so remote fiom her own 
sphere and utterly beyond her reach. One. glance of recog- 
nition ah$ had imagined must needs pass between them. She 
thought of the dim forest with its little dell of solitude, and 
love, and anguish, and the mesBy tree-trunk, where, sitting 
hand iu hand, they had mingled their sad and paaaionnte talk 
with the melancholy murmur of the broct. How deeply had 
they known each other then I And was this the man ? She 
hardly knew him now 1 He, moving proudly past, enveloped 
aa it were in the rich music, with the proceasion of majestic 
and venerable fathers ; he, so unatti^nable iu his worldly 
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position, and still more so in that far viEta in his 
uDsympathising' thonghts, through which she now beheld 
him I Her spirit sank with the idea that all must have been 
a deluaion, and that vividly as she had dreamed it, there 
could be no real bond betwixt the clergyman and herself. 
And thus much of woman there was in Hester, that she 
could scarcely forgive him — least of all now, when the heavy 
footstep of their approaching fate might be heard, nearer, 
nearer, nearer 1 — for being able to withdraw himself so com- 
pletely from their mutual world, wJiile she groped darkly, 
and stretched forth bar cold hands, and found him not I " 

The House of the Seven GaUes was written at Lenox, 
among the mountains of Massachusetts, a village nest- 
ling, rather loosely, in one of the loveliest comers of 
New England, to which Hawthorne had betaken himself 
after the success of The Sewrlet Letter became con- 
epicaons, in the summer of 1650, and where he occupied 
for two years an uncomfortable little red house which is 
now pointed out to the inquiring stranger. The inquiring 
stranger is now a frequent figure at Lenox, for the 
place has suffered the process of lionisation. It has 
become a prosperous watering -place, or at least .(as there 
are no waters), as they say in America, a summer-resort. 
It is a briUiajit and generous landscape, and thirty years 
ago a man of fancy, desiring to apply himself, might 
have found both inspiration and tranquillity there. 
Hawthorne found so much of both that he wrote more 
during his two yeara of residence at Lenox than at any 
period of his career. He Ix^an with The House of the 
Seven Gables, which was finished in the early part of 
1851. This is the longest of his three American novels, 
it is the most elaborate, and in the judgment of some 
persons it is the finest. It is a rich, delightful, imagina- 
tive work, larger and more various than its companions, 
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and full of all aorta of deep intentionB, of interwoven 
threads of aaggeation But it is Dot eo rounded and 
complete aa Ths Scarlet Letter ; it has always seemed to 
me more like a prologae to a great novel than a great ^ 
novel itaelf. I think this is partly owing to the fact 
that the subject, the donnie, aa the French say, of the 
story, does not quite fill it out, and that we get at 
the same time an impression of certain complicated 
purposes on the author's part, vhich seem to reach 
beyond it. I call it larger and more various than its 
companions, and it has indeed a greater richness of tone 
and density of detaiL The colour, so to speak, of Th« 
House of th« Seven 6<Me» is admirable. But the story 
has a sort of eipanaive quality which never wholly 
fructifies, and as I lately laid it down, after reading it 
for the third time, I hail a seoae of having interested 
myself in a magnificent fragment. Yet the book has a 
great fascination, and of all of those of its author's pro- 
ductioDB which I have read over while writing this 
sketch, it is perhaps the one that has gained most by 
re perusal. If it be true of the others that the pure, 
natural quality of the imaginative strain is their great 
merit, this ia at least as true of The House of Hie Seven 
Gables, the charm of which is in a pecaliar degree of the 
kind that we fail to reduce to its grounds — like that of 
the sweetness of a piece of mnsic, or the softness of fine 
September weather. It ia vague, indefinable, ineffable ; 
but it is the sort of thing we must always point to in 
justification of the high claim that we make for Haw- 
thorne. In this case of course ita vagueness is a draw- 
back, for it 18 difficult to point to ethereal beauties ; and 
if the reader whom we have wished to inoculate with 
our admiration inform aa after looking a while that he 
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perceiveB nothiDg in portioolar, we cajt only reply that, 
in effect, the object is a delicOite one. 

The SouM qf ths Seven GaUes cornea nearer being a 
picture of contemporary American life than either of 
its oompauioua ; but on this ground it would be a mis- 
take to make a lai^ claim for it. It cannot be too 
often repeated that Hawthorne was not a realist. He 
had a high sense of reality — his Note-Books super- 
abundantly testify to it ; and fond as he was of jotting 
down the items that make it up, he never attempted to 
render exactly or closely the actual facts of the society 
that surrounded him. I have said — I began by saying 
— that his pages were full of its spirit, and of a certain 
reflected Ught that springs from it ; but I was careful 
to add that the reader must look for his local and 
national quality between the lines of his writing and 
in the indirect testimony of his tone, his accent, his 
temper, of bis very omissions and euppressiona. The 
House of the Seven GaHet has, however, more literal 
actuality than the others, and if it were not too fanciful 
an account of it, I shotdd Bay that it renders, to an 
initiated reader, the impression of a summer afternoon 
in an elm-shadowed New England town. It leaves 
upon the mind a vague correspondence to some such 
reminiscence, and in stirring up the association it 
renders it delightful. The comparison is to the honour 
of the Bew England town, which gains in it more than 
it bestows. The shadows of the elms, in The House qf 
the Seven Q<Mea, are exceptionally dense and cool ; tbo 
summer afternoon is peculiarly still and beautiful; 
the atmosphere has a delicioas warmth, and the long 
daylight seems to pause and rest. But the mild pro- 
vincial quality is there, the mixture of shabbiness aod 
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freshDesB, the paacity of ingredients. The «nd of an 
old race — this iB the situation thfii Hawtbome has 
depicted, and he has been admirably inspired in the 
choice of the fignras in whom he seeks to interest ns. 
They are all figorea rather than characters — they are all" 
pictures rather than persons. But if their reality is 
light and vague, it is enfficient, and it is in harmony 
with the low relief and dimness of outline of the objects 
that surronnd them. They are al! types, to the author's 
mind, of something general, of something that is bound 
up with the history, at large, of families and individuals, 
and each of them is the centre of a cluster of those in- 
genious and meditative musings, rather melancholy, 
as a general thing, than joyous, which melt into the 
current and texture of the story and give it a kind 
of moral richness. A grotesque old spinster, simple, 
childish, penniless, very humble at heart, bat rigidly 
conscious of her pedigree ; an amiable bachelor, of an 
epicurean temperament and an enfeebled intellect, who 
has passed twenty years of bis life in penal oonfinement 
for a crime of which he was unjustly pronounced guilty ; 
a Bweet-natured and bright-faced young girl fi-om the 
country, a poor relation of these two ancient decrepi- 
tudes, with whose moral mustiness her modem freshness 
and aoundnees are contrasted ; a young man still more 
modern, holding the latest opinions, who has sought his 
fortune up and down the world, and, though he has not 
found it, takes a genial and enthusiastic view of the 
future ; these, with two or three remarkable accessory 
figures, are the persona concerned iu the little drama. 
The drama is a small one, but as Hawthorne does not 
put it before ub for its own superficial sake, for the 
dry facts of the case, but for something in it which he 
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liolds to be Bymbolio and of lai^e application, Bomething 
that poiata a meral and that it behoves ns to remember, 
the sceDQB in the rusty wooden honse whose gables give ' 
its name to the story, have something of the dignity 
both of history and of tragedy. Misa Hephzibah 
Fynaheon, dragging ont a disappointed life in ber 
paternal dwelling, finds herself obliged in ber old age 
to open a little shop for the sale of penny toys and 
gingerbread. , This is the central incident of the tale, 
and, OS Hawthorne relates it, it is an incident of the 
most impressive magnitude a^d mgat teaching interest. 
Her dishonoured and vagne-minded brother ia released 
from prison at the aame moment, and returns to the 
ancestral roof to deepen her perplexities. But, on the 
other hand, to alleviate them, and to introduce a breatb 
of the air of the outer world into this long unventilated 
interior, the little country ooutiin also arrives, and 
proves the good angel of the feebly distracted household. 
All this episode is exquisite — admirably conoeived, and 
executed with a kind of humorous tenderness, an equal 
sense of everything in it that is picturesque, touching, 
ridiculous, worthy of the highest praise. Hephzibah 
Fyncheon, with her near-sighted scowl, her rusty joints, 
her antique turban, her map of a great territory to the 
eastward which ought to have belonged to her family, 
her vain terrors and scruples and resentments, the 
inaptitude and repugnance of an ancient gentlewoman 
to the vulgar little commerce which a cruel fate has 

- compelled her to engage in — Hephzibah Pyncheon is a 
masterly picture. I repeat that she is a picture, as her 
companions are pictures ; she ie a charming piece of 

- descriptive writing, rather than a dramatic exhibition. 
But she ia described, like her companions too, so subtly 
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;ai]d lovingly that we enter into Iier yirgitial old hetoli .' 
/ and etand with her hehind her abominable little oonnter, j 
i Clifford F jncbeon ia a still more remarkable conception,/ 
/ though he is perhaps not SO vividly depicted. It was ^ 
figure Deeding a much more subtle touch, however, an4 
it was of the essence of his character to be vagne and 
unomphasiaed. l^othing can be more charming thfrn 
the manner in which the Boft, bright, active preaeece 
of Phcebe Pyncheon is indicated, or than the account of 
her relations with the poor dimly sentient kinsmaq for 
whom her light-handed sisterly offices, in the evening of 
a melancholy life, are a revelation of lost possibilities 
of happiness. " In her aspect," Hawthorne aaya pf the 
young girl, " there was a familiar gladness, and a holi- 
ness that you could play with, and yet leverenee it as 
much as ever. She was like a prayer offered u^ in the 
homeliest beauty of one's mother -tongue. Frpsh was 
FhiBbe, moreover, and airy, and sweet in her .apparel ; 
as if nothing- that she wore — neither her gow^, nor her 
small straw bonnet, nor her little kerchief, any more 
than-her snowy stockings — had ever been pat on before ; 
or if worn, were til the fresher for it, a^d with a 
fragrance as if they had laitt- lunQsg the /rose- buds." 
Of the influence of her maidenly salubrify apon poor 
Clifford, Hawthorne gives the prettiest description, and 
then, bi-eaking off suddenly, renounces the attempt in 
language which, while pleading its inadequacy, conveys 
an exquisite satisfaction to the reader. I quote the 
passage for the sake of its extreme felicity, and of the 
charming image with which it concludes. 

"But we strive in vain to pat the idea into words. No 
adequate eipreSBion of the beauty and profound pathos with 
which it ifflpresaea us is attainable. This being, made only 
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for hf^tpinesi^ aod heretofore so miserably failing to be 
happy — his tendencies bo bideouBly thwarted that some un- 
known time ago, the delicate spriiige of bis character, n^ver 
morally or intellectually strong, had given way, and h« was 
now imbecile — this poor forlorn voyager from die lalande of 
the Blest, in a frail bark, on a terapestuoua sea, had been 
flung by the last mountain- wave 6f his Hhipwreck, into a 
quiet harbonr. There, as he lay more tban half lifeless on the 
strand, the fragrance of an earthly rose-bad had come to his 
nostrils, and, as odours will, had summoned up reminiscences 
or visions of all the living and breathing beauty amid which 
he should have had bis home. With bis native susceptibility 
of happy influences, he inhales tlie slight ethereal rapture 
into his soul, and espiiesl " 

I have not me&bioned tke persoonge is T^ ffouie of 
tlie Seven GabUt up<ra wkom Hawthorne evidently be- 
stowed most pains, and whose portrait is the most 
elaborate in the book ; partly because he is, in spite 
of the space he occupies, an accesacwy figure, and partly 
' beoaage, even more than the others, he is what I have 
</ called a picture rather than a charactw. Jndge Fyn- 
cheon is an ironical portrait, very richly and broadly 
executed, very sagaciously composed and rendered— the 
portrait of a superb, full blown hypocrite, a large-based, 
fall-nnrtured Pharisee, bland, urbane, impressive, dif- 
fusing about him a " sultry " warmth of benevolence, 
as the anthor calls it again and again, and basking in 
the noontide of prosperity and the condderation of 
society; but in reality hard, grass, and ignoble. Judge 
Fyncheon is an elaborate piece of description, made up 
of a hundred admirable touches, in which satire ia 
always winged with fancy, and fancy is linked with a 
deep sense of reality. It is difficult to say whether 
Hawthorne followed a model in describing Judge 
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PjDcheon ; but it is tolerably obvious that tlie ptctnre is 
aa impression — a copious impreaeion — of an iadividual. 
It hae evideatly a de£iiite starting-point in fact, and 
the author ia able to draw, freely and confidently, after 
the image established in his mind. Holgrave, the 
modem yonng man, who has been a Jack-of-all-tr&dee 
and is at the period of the atory a daguerreotypist, is 
an attempt to render a kind of national type — that of | 
the yonng citizen of the United States whose fortune is 
simply in his lively intelligence, and who stands naked, 
as it wete, nnbiased and unencumbered alike, in the 
centre of the far-stretching level of American life. 
Holgrave is intended as a contrast ; his lack of tradi- 
tions, his democratic stamp, his condensed ezperieQce, 
are opposed to the desiccated prejudices and exhausted 
vitality of the race of which poor feebly-scowling, maty- 
jointed Hephzibah is the most heroic representative. 
It is perhaps a pity that Hawthorne ahould not have 
proposed to himself to give the old Pyncheon-qualities 
some embodiment which would help them to balance 
more fairly with the elastic properties of the young 
daguerreotypist — ahould not have painted a lusty oon- 
aervatlve to match bis strennoua radical. As it is, the 
mustiness and mouldiness of the tenanta of the House 
of the Seven Gables crumble away rather too easily. 
Evidently, however, what Hawthorne deaigned to re- 
present was not the struggle between en old society 
and a new, for in this case ho would have given the old 
one a better chance ; but simply, as I have said, the 
shrinkage and extinction of a family. This appealed i 
to his imagination; and the idea qf long perpetuation| 
and survival always appears to have filled him with b.\ 
kind of honor and disapproval. Conservative, in a 
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certain degree, fts he was himself, and load of retro- 
spect and qnietnde and the meUoving infinences of 
time, it ie singular how often one eocotmters in hia 
writings some expression <^ mistrust of old hooBea, old 
institations, long lines of descent. £[e was disposed 
apparently to allow a very moderate measure in these 
respects, and he condemns the dwelling of the Pun- 
cheons to disappear from the face of the earth because 
it has been standing a couple of hundred years. Id 
this he was an American of Ameriaans ; or ratlter he 
was more American than man^ of his countrymen, who, 
though they are accnatomed to work for the short run 
rather than the long, have often a lurking esteem for 
things that show the marks of having lasted. I will 
add that Holgrave is one of the few figures, among 
those which Hawthorne created, with regard to which 
the absence of the realistic mode <^ treatment is felt as 
a loss. Holgrave is not sharply enough characterised; 
he lacks features ; he is not an individual, bat a type. 
But my last word about this admirable novel must not 
be a restrictive one. It is a laige and generous pro- 
duction, pervaded with that vague hum, that indefinable 
echo, of the whole multitudinous life of man, which is 
the real sign of a great work of fiction. 

After the publication of T/ie House of the At-en 
Gableg, which brought him great honour, and, I bslieva, 
a tolerable share of a more ponderable substance, he 
composed a couple of little volumes for children — 
The Wonder-Book, and a small collection of stories 
entitled Tanglewood Tales. They are not among hia 
most serious literary titles, but if I may trust my own 
early impression of them, they are among the most charm- 
ing literary services that have been rendered to cbildrett 
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in aa age (and especudi; in a coimtr;) in which the 
exactions of the infant mind have exerted much too 
palpable an inSoenoe upon literature. Havthome'B 
stories are the old Greek ntyths, made more virid to 
the childisli imagination by an infusion of detuls whidt 
both deepen and expltun their marTels, I have been 
careful not to read them over, for I should be rtry 
sorry to risk disturbing in any degree a lecollection of 
them that has been at rest eince the appreciative period 
of life to which they are addressed. They seem at that 
period enchanting, and the ideal of happiness of many 
American children is to lie upon the carpet and lose 
tbcmselres in The Wonder-Book. It is in its pages that 
they £rBt make the acquaintance of the heroes and 
heroines of the antique mythology, and something 
of the nursery faiiy-tale quality of interest which 
Hawthorne imparts to them always remains. 

I have said that Lenox was a very pretty place, and 
ttat he was able to work there Hawthorne proved by 
composing Tha Houee </ the Seven Gables with a good 
deal of rapidity. But at the eloae of the year in which 
this novel was published he wrote to a friend (Mr. 
Fields, his pnbli^er,) that " to tell you- a secret I am 
flick to death of Berkshire, and hate to think of spending 

another winter here The air and climate do not 

agree with my health at all, and for the first time since 
1 was a boy I have felt languid and dispirited. .... 
O that Providence would build me the merest little 
shanty, and mark me out a rood or two of garden 
ground, near the sea-coast I " He was at this time for a 
while out oE health ; and it is proper to remember that 
though the Massachusetts Berkshire, with its mountains 
and lakes, was charming during the ardent American 
K 2 
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sanuner, tliere was & reverse to tbe medal, conaistmg 
of December b&owb prolonged into April and May. 
Frovide&oe failed to provide him with a cottage hy the 
sea; bat he betook himself for the winter of 1852 to 
the little town of West Newton, near Boston, where he 
brought into the world The Blilhedale Momance. 

Thia work, as I have said, would not have been 
written if Hawthorne had not spent a year at Brook 
Farm, and though it is in no sense of the word an 
accoant of the manners or the inmates of that estab- 
lishment, it will preserve the memory of the ingenioos 
commnnity at West Koxbury for a generation nn- 
conGcions of other reminders. I hardly know what to 
J say about it save that it is very charming ; this vague, 
unaualytic epithet is the first that comes to one's pen 
in treating of Hawthorne's novels, for their extreme 
amenity of form invariably soggests it ; but if on the 
one hand it claims to be uttered, on the other it frankly 
confesses its inoonclusiveness. Perhaps, however, in 
th^ 'Case, it fills out the measore of appreciation 
more completely than in others, for TAe BUlhedtde 
Romamce Is the lightest, the brightest, the livetiest, 
of this company of unbnmorons fictions. 

The story is told from a more joyons point of view — 
from a point of view comporatdvely humorous — and a' 
number of objects and incidents touched with the light 
of the profane world — the vulgar, many-coloured world 
of actuality, as distinguished from tite crepnscolar 
realm of the writer's own reveries— are mingled with its 
conrse. The book indeed is a mixture of elements, 
and it leaves in the memory an impression amdogous to 
that of an April day — an alternation of brightness and 
shadow, of broken sun-patches and sprinkling clouds. 
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Its d^nodmest is tra^caJ— there ie indeed nothing bo 
tragical in all Hawthorne, nnleea it be the mnrder of 
Miriam's persecutor by Donatello, in Tranqfdrmation, 
as the Euioide of Zenobia; and yet on the whole the 
effect of the novel ia to make one think more agreeably 
of life. The standpoint of the narrator has the advan- 
tt^e of being a concrete one ; he is no longer, as in the 
preceding talcs, a disembodied 8[»rlt, imprisoned in the 
hanuted chamber of his own contemplations, bat a 
particular man, with a certain homan groBsnese. 

Of Miles Coverdale I have already spoken, and of its 
being natnral to assume that in so far as we may mea- 
,Bure this lightly indicated identity of his, it has a great 
deal in common with that of his creator. Coverdale 
is a picture of the Gontemplative, observant, analytic 
nature, nnreing its fancies, and yet, thanks to an 
element of strong good sense, not bringing them up to 
be spoiled children j having little at stoke in life, at any 
given moment, and yet indulgii^', in imagination, in a 
good many adventures ; a portrait of a man, in a word, 
whose passions are slender, whose imagination is active, 
and whose happiness lies, not in doing, but in per- 
ceiving — half a poet, half a critic, and all a spectator. ^ 
He is contrasted, excellently, with the figure of 
Hollingsworth, the heavily treading Reformer, whose 
attitude with regard to the world is that of the hammer 
to the anvil, and who has no patience with his friend's 
indiSerenom and neutralities. Coverdale is a gentle 
septic, a mild cynic ; he would agree that life ia a Uttle 
worth living — or worth living a little j but would 
remark that, untortonately, to live little enough, we 
have to live a great deal. He confesaes to a want of 
eamostneas, but in reality he is evidently an excellent 
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fellow, to Thom OBe might look, not for any personal 
performajice on a great Bcaie, but for a good deal of 
generosity of detaU. " As Hoi lings worth once told me, 
I lack a pnrpose," he writes, at the close of his story. 
"How strange I He wsa mined, morally, byanover- 
plna of the same ingredient the want of which, I 
occasionally snspeot, has rendered my qwh lite all an 
emptaness. I by no means wish to die. Yet were 
^er« any <na8e in this whole chaos of human struggle, 
worth a sane man's dying for, and which my death 
wonld benefit, then — provided, however, the effort did 
not involve an anreasonable amount of trouble — 
methinka I might be bold to ofFer np my life. If 
Kossuth, for example, would pitch the battle-field of 
Hnngariui rights within an easy tide of my abode, and 
choose a mild sunny morning, after breakfast, for the 
conflict. Miles Coverdale would gladly be his man, for 
one Ifrave rush upon the levelled bayonets. Further 
tlwn that I should be loth to pledge myself," 

The finest ttung in T/te Blithdaie Somamee is the cha- 
racter of Zenobia, which I have eaid elsewhere strikes 
me as the nearest apprraeh tliat Hawthorne has made 
to the complete creation of a pergon. She is more 
concrete thaa Hester <x Miriam, or Hilda or Phcebe ; 
she is a more definite imi^, produced by a greater 
mnltipUaity of touches. It is idle to inquire too closely 
whether Hawthorne had Margaret Fuller in his mind 
in oonstracting the figure of this brilliant specimen of 
the strong-minded class and endowing her wiUi - the 
genius of conversation ; or, on the assumption that such 
was the case, to compare the image at c^l strictly with 
ihe model. There is no atrictnesB in the representation 
by novelists of persona who have strack them in life, 
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and there can in the nature of things be none. From 
the moment tbo imagination takes a hand in the game, 
the inevitable tendency is to divergence, to following 
what may be called new scents. The original gives 
hints, bat the writer does what he likes with them, and 
imports new elements into the picture. If there is this 
amount of reason for referring the wayward heroine of 
Blithedale to Hawthorne's impression of the most dis- 
tingnisbed woman of her day in Boston, that Margaret 
Fuller was the only literary lady of eminence whom 
there is any sign of his having known, that abe was 
proud, passionate, and eloquent, that she was much 
connected with the little world of TranBcendentalism 
out of which the e:q)eriment of Brook Farm sprung, 
and that she had a miserable «nd and a watery grave— 
if these are facts to be noted on o&e side, I say; on the 
other, the beautiful and snmptnous Zenobia, with her 
rich and picturesque temperament and physical aspeote, 
ofiers many points of divergence from the plain and 
strenuous invalid who represented feminine cultore in 
the suburbs of the Kew England metcopolia. This pic- 
tnresqnenesB of Zenobia is very happily indicated and 
m^ntained ; she is a woman, in all the force of the 
term, and there is something very vivid and powerful in 
her large expression of womanly gifts and weaknesses. 
Hollingsworth is, I think, less successful, though there 
is much reality in the conception of the type to which 
he belongs — the strong-willed, natrow-hearted apostle of 
a special form of redemption for society. There is 
nothing better in all Hawthorne than the scene 
between him and Coverdale, when the two men are 
at work together in the field (piling stones on a dyke), 
and he gives it to his companion to choose whether he 
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will be with him or against him. It ia a pity, perhapa, 
to have repreeentfid him as having begun life as a 
blacksmith, for one gniclges him the advantage of so 
logical a reason for his ronghoess and hardnesB. 

" Hollingsworth scarcely Bsid a word, unless when re- 
peatedly and perdnacioaBlj addresBed. Thitii indeed he 
would glare upon us from the thick shrubbery of his medita- 
tions, tike a tiger out of a jungle, make the briefest reply 
possible, and betake himself back into the solitude of bis 
heart and luiod .... His heart, I imagine, was never really 
interested in our socialist scheme, but was for ever busy with 
his strange, and as most people thought, impracticable plan 
for the reformation of criminals through an appeal to their 
higher instincts. Much as I liked Hollingsworth, it cost roe 
many a groan to tolerate him on this point. He ought to 
have commenced his investigation of the subject by com- 
mitting some huge sin in his proper person, and examiniDg 
the condition of his higher instincts afterwards." 

The most touching element in the novel is the his- 
tory of the grasp that this barbaroos &natic has laid 
upon the fastidious and high-tempered Zenobia, who, 
disliking him and shrinking from him at a hundred 
points, is drawn into the gulf of his omnivorous ^otism. 
The portion of the story that strikes me as least felici- 
tous is that which deals with Prisdlla and with her 
mysterioos relation to Zenobia — with her mesmeric 
gifts, her clairvoyance, her identity with the Veiled 
liady, her divided subjection to Hollingsworth aud 
Westervelti and her numerous other graceful but fan- 
tastic properties — her Sibylline attributes, as the 
author calls them, Hawthorne is rather too fond of 
Sibylline attiibates — a taste of the same order as Ma 
disposition, to which I have already alluded, to talk 
about spheres and sympathies. As the action advances. 
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in UTie £lithdal» Jiomanoe, we get too much out of 
reality, and ceaae to feel beneath oar feet the firm 
ground of an appeal to our own vision of the world, onr 
obserration, I should have liked to see the story con- 
cern itself more with the little community in which its 
earlier scenes are Uid, and avail itself of so excellent an 
opportunity for describing unhackneyed specimens of 
human nature. I have already spoken of the absence of 
satire in the novel, of its not aiming in the least at 
satire, and of its offering no grounds for complunt as 
an invidious picture. Indeed the bi-ethren of Brook 
Form should haveihdd themselves slighted rather than 
misrepresented, and have regretted that the admirable 
genius who for a while was numbered among them 
should have treated their institution mainly as a perch 
for starting upon an imaginative flight. But when all 
ia said about a certain want of substance and cohesion 
Id the latter portions of The Blithedide EoTnanee, the 
book is still a delightful and beautiful one. Zenobia 
and Hollingsworth live in the memory, and even Fris- 
dlla and Coverdale, who linger there less importunately, 
have a great deal that touches us and that we believe 
in, I said juat now that Priscilla was infelicitous ; but 
immediately afterwards I open the volume at a page 
in which the author describes some of the out-of door 
amusements at Bltthedale, and speaks of a foot-raoe 
across the grass, in which some of the slim yoong girls 
of the society joined. " Priscilla's peculiar charm in a 
foot-race was the weakness and irregularity with which 
she ran. Growing up without exercise, except to her 
poor little fingers, she had never yet acquired the per- 
fect use of her legs. Setting buoyantly forth therefore, 
as if no rival less swift than Atalanta could compete 
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with her, she rut f&lteringlj, and often tnmbled on the 
grass. Such an incident — though it seems too slight to 
think of — was a thing to laugh at, but which brought 
the water into one's eyes, and lingered in the memory 
after far greater joys and sorrows were wept oot of it, 
as antiquated trash. Friscilla's life, as Z beheld It, was 
fnll of trifles that afFeoted me in just this way." That 
seems to me exquisite, and the book is full of tonches 
as deep and delicate. 

After writing it, Hawthorne went back to live in 
Concord, where he had bonght a small honse in which, 
aj^rently, he expected to spend a lai^e portion of his 
future. This was in fact the dwelling in which he 
passed that part of the rest of his days that he spent 
in his own country. He established himself there 
before going to Europe, in 1863, and he returned to the 
Wayside, as he called his house, on coming back to 
the United States seven years later. Though he actually 
occupied the place no long time, he had made it his 
property, and it was more his own home than any 
of his namerons provisional abodes. I may therefore 
quote a little acoonnt of the house which he wrote to a 
distinguished friend, Mr. George Curtis. 

" Aa for my old houee, you will nnderstaod it better after 
spending a day or two in it Before Mr. Alcott took it in 
hand, it was a raean-looking affair, with two peaked gables ; 
no luggestivenesa about it, and no venerablenoss, although 
from the style of ite conatmction it Beems to have anrvived 
beyond its first century. He added a porch in front, and a 
central peak, and a piazza at each end, and painted it a rusty 
olive hue, and invested the whole with a modest picturesque- 
ness ; all which improvementB, together with ita sitaation at 
the foot of a wooded hill, make it a place that one noticea 
■nd reraembein for a few moments after passing. Mr. Alcott 
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upended a good deal of taste and some monej (to no great 
imrpoee) in forming the hillsicle behind the home into 
tea&cea, and building arbours and Biunmer-honBes of rongb 
■temB and branches and trees, on a Byat«m of his own. Thej 
must have been very pretty in their day, and are ao Btill, 
althongh much decayed, and shattered more and more by 
every breeze that blows. The hilleide is covered chiefly with 
locust trees, which come into laxnrisjit klossom in the month 
of June, and look and eraell very aweetly, intermixed vith a 
few yonng .olnu, and white 'pines and infant oake — the 
whole forming rathei a thicket than a wood. Nevertheless 
there is some very good shade to be found there. I spend 
delectable hours there in the hottest part of the day, stretehed 
ont at my lazy length, with a book in my hand, or some 
unwritten book in my thonghts. There is almost always a 
breeie stirring along the sides or brow of the hill. From the 
bill-top there is a good view along tfae extensive level suT' 
faces and gentle hilly outlines, covered with wood, that 

characterise the scenery of Concord I know nothing 

of the history of the house except Tboreau's telling me that 
it was inhabited, a generation or two ago, by a man who 
believed he should never die. I believe, however, he is dead ; 
at least, I hope ao ; else he may probably reappear and 
dispute my title to his residence." 



As Mr. Lathrop paints out, this allusion to a nan 
irho believed he should never die is "the first intimation 
of the story of Seplimiua Felton." The scenery of that 
romance, he adds, " was evidently taken from, the 
Wayside and its HIL" Seplimiut Felton is in fact a 
young man who, at tlie time of the war of the Sevolti- 
lion, lives in the village of Obncord, on the Boston road, 
at the base of a woody hill which rises abruptly 
liehind his honse, and of whicli the level summit 
supplies him with a promenade continually mentioned 
in the course of the tale. Hawthorne used to exercise 
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Mmeelf npOD this picturesque eminence, and, aa he 
conceived tbe brooding Septimiue to have done before 
Mm, to betake himself thither when he foand the 
limits of hig dwelling too narrow. But be had an 
advantage which his imaginary hero lacked ; he erected 
a tower ae an adjanct to the boase, and it was a jocnlar 
tradition among hie neighbours, in allusion to hie attri- 
butive tendency to evade rather than hasten the coming 
guest, that he used to ascend this structure and scan the 
road for provocations to retreat. 

In so far, however, as Hawthorne Buffered the 
penalties of celebrity at the hands of intrusive fellow- 
citizens, he was soon to escape from this honourable 
incommodity. On the 4th of March, 1853, his old 
college-mate and intimate friend, Franklin Pierce, was 
installed as President of the United States. He had been 
the candidate of the Democratic party, and all good 
Democrats, accordingly, in conformity to the beautiful 
and rational system under which the aEhirs of the 
great Bepublic were carried on, begun to open their 
windows to the golden sunshiae of Presidential 
patronage. When General Fierce was put forward by 
the Democrats, Hawthorue felt a perfectly loyal and 
natural desire that his good friend should be exalted to 
so brilliant a position, and he did what was in him to 
further the good cause, by writing a little book about 
its hero. Hia ij/e o/ FrimMin Pierce belongs to that 
class of literature which is known as the " campugn 
biography," and which consists of an attempt, more or 
less soccesaful, to persuade the many-headed mcHiHter 
of universal suffrage that the gentleman on whose be- 
half it is addressed is a paragon of wisdom and virtue. 
Of Hawthorne's little book there is nothing psrtioular 
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to BB.J, save that it is in very good taste, that he is a 
veiy fairly ingenioas advocate, and that if he claimed 
for the future President qualities which rather faded in 
the bright light of a high office, this defect of proportion 
was essential to his undertaking. He dwelt chiefly u^n 
General Pierce's exploits in the war with Mexico (befors 
that, his record, as they say in America, had been 
mainly that of a euccessfol conntry lawyer), and 
exercised his descriptive powers so far as was possible in 
describing the advance of the United States troops from 
Tera Cruz to the city of the Montezomas. The mouth- 
pieces of the Whig party spared him, I believe, no repro- 
bation for " prostituting " his exquisite genius ; but I 
foil to see anything reprehensible in Hawthorne's lend- 
ing h^ old friend the assistance of his graceful quill. 
He wished him to be President — he held afterwards 
that he filled the office with admirable dignity and 
wisdom — and as the only thing he could do was to write, 
he fell to work and wrote for him. Hawthorne was 
a good h>ver and a very sufficient partisan, and I suspect 
that if Franklin Pierce had been made even less of the 
stuff of a statesman, he would still have found in the 
force of old associations an injundioD to hail him aa a 
ruler. Our hero was an American of the earlier and 
simpler type — the type of which it is doubtless premature 
to say that it has wholly passed away, but of which it 
may at least be said that the circumstances that pro- 
duced it have been greatly modified. The generation to 
which he belonged, that generation which grew up with 
the century, witneseed during a period of fifty years the 
immftnsft, uninterrupted material development of the 
young Kepublio ; and when one thinks of the scale on 
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which it took |Jace, of the prosperity that walked in ite 
train and waited on its course, of the hopes it fostered 
and the blesaings it conferred, of the broad morning 
aonshine, in a word, in which it all went forward, there 
eeeioB to be little room for enrpriae that it should have 
implanted a kind of superstitioas faith in the graudeof 
of the country, its duration, its immunity from the 
usual troubles of earthly empires. This faith was a 
simple and uncritical one, enlivened with an element ot 
genial optimism, in the light of which it Bj»peared that 
the great American state was not as other htmLan insti- 
tutions are, that a special ProviddDce watched over it, 
that it would go on joyously for ever, and that a conntey 
whoso vast and blooming bosom offered a refnge to the 
strugglers and seekers of all the rest of the world, must 
come oS easily, in the battle of the ages. Frcon this 
conception o! the American future the sense of ita 
having problems to solve was blissfully absent ; ihere 
were no difficnlties in the programme, no looming eom- 
plications, no rocks ahead. The indefinite multiplkation 
of the population, and its enjoyment of the benefits of 
a common-school education and of unususl facilities for 
making an inoome^this was the form in which, on the 
whole, the future most vividly presented itself, and in 
which the greatness of the conntry was to be recognised 
of men. There was indeed a faint shadow in the piotnre 
— the shadow projected by the "peculiar institution" 
of the Southern States ; but it was far from sofficieut 
to darken the rosy vision of most good Americans, and 
above all, of most good Democrats. Hawthorne alludes 
to it in a passage of his life of Fierce, which I will 
quote not only as a hint of the trouble that wae in 
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store for a cheerful race of men, bnt as an example of 
bis own easy-going political attitude. 

" It waa wttUe in the lower hoDse of Congress that Franklin 
Pierce took that stand on the Slavery question from which be 
bas never since swerved by a Lair's breadth. He fully recog- 
nised by bis votes and bis voice, the rights pledged to the 
South by the Constitution. This, at the period when he 
declared himself, was an easy thing fo do. But wben it 
became more difficult, when the first imperceptible murmur of 
agitation had grown alroost to a convulsion, his couiae was 
still the same. Nor did he ever shun the obloquy that 
sometimes threatened to pursue the Northern man who 
dared to love that great and sacred reality — his whole united 
country— better than the mistiness of ' a pbilantbropic 
theory." 

Tliis last itiTidioQB allusioti is to the dispositioB, not 
iDfrequent at tbe North, bat by no means general, to 
set a decisiTe limit to further legislation in favour of tlw 
cherished idiosyncrasy of the other half of the couotry, 
Hawthorne takes the license of a aympathetio biographer 
in speaking of his hero's having incurred obloqny by 
his conservative attitude on the question of Slavery. 
The only class in the Amenoan world that suffered in 
the smallest degree, at this time, from social persecu- 
tion, was the little band of Kortbern Abolitionists, 
who were as unfashionable as they were indiscreet — 
which is saying muoL Like most of his fellow-country- 
men, Hawthorne had no idea that the respectable 
institution which he contemplated in impressive 
contrast to homanitarian " mistiness," was presently to 
cost tbe 'nation fonr long years of bloodshed and 
misery, and a social revolntion as complete as any the 
world has seen. Wben this event occurred, he was 
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therefore proportionately horrified aod depressed by it ; 
it cat from beneath his feet the familiar groond 
which hftd long felt so firm, sabstitnting a heaving and 
qoEkking medium in which his spirit found no rest. Soch 
was the bewildered sensation of that earlier and simpler 
generation of which I have spoken ; tbeir illiisions were 
rudely dispelled, and tbey saw the best of all possible 
republics given over to fratricidal carnage. This aSair 
had no place in their scheme, and nothing was left for 
them but to hang their heads and close their eyes. The 
subsidence of that great convulsion has left a different 
tone from the tone it found, and one may say that the 
Civil War marks an era in the history of the American 
mind. It introduced into the national consciaaBneeB a 
certain sense of proportion and relation, of the world 
being a more complicated place than it had hitherto 
seemed, the future more treach^vus, success more 
difficult. A.t the rate at which things are going, it is 
obvious that good Americans will be more numerons 
than ever ; but the good American, in days to come, 
will be a more critical person than his complacent and 
confident grandfather. He has eaten of the tree of 
knowledge. Be will not, I think, be a sceptic, and still 
less, of course, a cynic ; but he will be, without 
discredit to his well-known capacity for action, an 
observer. He will remember that the ways of the 
Lord are inscrutable, and that this is a world in which 
everything happens ; and eventualities, as the late 
Emperor of the French used to say, will not find 
him intellectually unprepared. The good American 
of which HawUiome was so admirable a specimen 
was not critical, and it was perhaps for this reason 
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that Franklin Fierce eeemed to- Urn a verjr proper 
President. 

Tbe leaat that General Pierce oould do in ezdiange 
for so liberal a confidence was to ofier bis old friend 
one of the nnmerons places in his gift. Hawthorne 
had a great desire to go abroad and gee something of the 
vorld, BO that a consulate eeemed the proper thing. He 
never stirred in the matter himself, but his friends 
strongly urged that something should be done; and 
when he accepted the post of consol at Liverpool there 
was not a word of reasonable criticism to be offered on 
the matter. If General Pierce, who was befcnv all 
things good-natured and obliging, had been guilty of no 
greater indiscretion than to confer this modest distinc- 
tion npon the most, honourable and discreet of men of 
letters, he wonld have made a more brilliant mark in 
the annals of American statesmanship. Liverpool had 
not been immediately selected, and Hawthorne had 
written to hifi friend and publisher, Mr. Fields, with 
some hnmorons vagueness of allusion to his probable 
e:q)atriation, 

" Do moke some inquiries about Fortagal ; as, for instance, 
in what part of tbe world it lies, and whether it is an empire, 
a kingdom, or a republic. Also, and more particularly, the 
Bzpensea of living there, and whether the Minister would be 
likely to be much pestered with his own countrymen. Also, 
any other infonnation about foreign countries would be 
acceptable to an inquiring mind," 

It would seem from this that there had been a question 
of offering him a small diplomatic post ; bat the emolu- 
ments of the jdace were jostly taken into account, and 
it is to be supposed that those of the consulate at liver- 
pool were at least as great as the salary of the American 
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ropreflentatiTe at Liabon. TTnfortimfttely, jnst after 
Hairthome luul takea poasessiou of the former poet) 
the salary attached to it was redaoed by Congresa, in 
an eoQDODUoal hour, to less than half the sum enjoyed 
by his predecessors. It was fixed at 7^00 dolUre 
(£1,500); but the conaolar fees, which were often 
copious, were an added resooroo. At midsainmer then, 
in 1853, ^wthorae was established in England. 
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ZNOLAND AND ITALY. 

HAwiaoBNZ was close apoa Htj Tears of age when he 
ctuue to Eorope — a fact that should be remembered when 
those impreSBiona which he recorded i^ five sobstantial 
volumes (ezoluaive of the novel written in Italy), 
ocoaaion&llf t^ect as by the rigidity of their point of 
view. Hifi N'ote-Books, kept during his residence in 
England, his two winters in Kome, his summer in 
Florence, were published after his death; his impres- 
sions of England, sifted, revised, and addressed directly 
to the public, he gave to the world shortly before this 
event. The tone of his European Diaries is often so 
fresh and uoEOphisticated that we find ourselves thinking 
of the writer as a young man, and it is only a certain 
final sense of something reflective and a trifle melancholy 
that reminds us that the simplicity which is on the 
whole the leading characteristic of their pages, is, though 
the simplicity of inexperience, not that of youth. When 
I say inexperience, I mean that Hawthorne's experience 
had been narrow. His fifty years had been spent, for 
much the larger part, in small American towns — Salem, 
the Boston of forty years ago, Concord, Lenox, West 
Newton— and he had led exclusively what one may call a 
L 2 
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village-life. This is evident;, not; at all directly and 
superficially, but by implication and between the lines, 
in his desultory history of bis foreign years. In other 
words, and to call things by their names, he was 
exquisitely and consistently provincial. I suggest this 
fact not in the least in condemnation, but, on the con- 
trary, in support of an appreciative view of him, I 
know nothing more remarkable, more touching, than the 
sight of this odd, youthful- elderly mind, contending so 
late in the day with new opportunities for learning old 
things, and on the whole profiting by them so freely and 
gracefully. The Note-Books are provincial, and so, in 
a greatly modified d^ree, are the sketches of England, 
in Owf Old Some ; but the beauty and delicacy of this 
latter work are so interwoven with the author's air of 
being remotely outside of everything he describes, that 
they count for more, seem more themselves, and finally 
give the whole thing the appearance of a triumph, not 
of initiation, but of the provincial point of view itself, 

I shall not attempt to relate in detail the incidents of 
his residence in England. He appears to have enjoyed 
it greatly, in spite of the deficiency of cbarm in the 
place to which his duties chieSy confined him. His con- 
finement, however, was not unbroken, and his published 
journals consist largely of minute accounts of little 
journeys and wanderings, with hts wife and his three 
~"ehildren, through the rest of the country ; together with 
much mention of nnmerous visits to London, a dty for 
whose dusky immensity and multitudinous interest 
he professed the highest relish. His Note-Books are 
of the same cast as the two volumes of his American 
Diaries, of which I have given some account— -chiefly 
occupied with external matters, with the accidents of 
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liaily life, with obserrationa made during the long 
'walks (often mth his son), which formed Kis moEt 
valued pastime. His office, moreover, though Liverpool 
Was not a delectable home, furnished him with enter- 
tainmeiit as well as otumpatioii, and it may almost be 
said that during these years he saw more of his fellow- 
countrymen, in the shape of odd wanderers, petitioners, 
and inquirers of every kind, than he had ever done in 
his native land. The paper entitled " Consular Experi- 
ences," in Oiw Old Home, is an admirable recital of 
these observations, and a proof that the novelist might 
have found much -material in the opportunities of the 
conenl. On bis return to America, in 1860, he drew 
from his journal a number of pages relating to Lis 
observations in England, re-wrote them (with, I should 
suppose, a good deal of care), and converted them into 
articles which he published in a magazine. These 
chapters were afterwards collected, and Ovr Old Borne 
(a rather infelicitous title), was issued in 1863. I 
prefer to speak of the book now, however, rather than 
in touching upon the closing years of his life, for it is 
a kind of deliberate riswmi of his impressions of the 
land of his ancestors. " It is Bot a good or a weighty 
book," he wrote to his publisher, who had sent him 
some reviews of it, "nor does it deserve any great 
amount of praise or oenanre. I don't care about seeing 
any more notices of it," Hawthorne's appreciation of 
his own productions was always extremely just; be had 
a sense of the relations of things, which some of his 
admirers have not thought it well to cultivate; and 
he never exaggerated his own importance as a writer. 
Our Old Home is not a weighty book ; it is decidedly a 
light one. But when he says it is not a good one, I 
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liardly know what lie means, and his modesty at this 
point is in excess of bia discretion. Whether good or 
not, Owr Old Home is charming — it ia most delectable 
reading. The execution is sLngolarlj perfect and 
ripe; of all hia productions it eeems to be the best 
written. The touch, as mnsiciaus s&y, ie admirable ; 
the lightness, the fineness, the felicity of characterisa- 
tion and description, belong to a man who has the 
advantage of feeling delicately. His judgment is by 
no means always souod ; it often restfl on too narrow 
an obserratlon. But his perception is of the keeueet, 
and though it is frequently partial, incomplete, it ia 
esoellent as far as it goes. The book gave bnt limited 
satisfaction, I believe, in England, and I am not snre 
that the failure to enjoy certain manifestations of ita 
sportive irony, has not chilled the appreciation of ita 
singular grace. That T'inglial' readers, on the whole, 
should have felt that Hawthorne did the national mind 
and manners but partial justice, is, I think, conceivable ; 
at the some time that it seems to me remarkable that the 
tender side of the book, as I may coll it, shoald not 
have carried it oS better. It abounds in passages more 
delicatdy appreciaUve than can easily be found else- 
where, and it contains more charmiDg and affectionate 
things than, I should snppose, had ever before been 
written about a country not the writer's own. To say 
that it is an immeasurably more exquisite and sympa- 
tbetio work than any of the numerous persons who have 
related their misadventures in the United States have 
seen fit to devote to that country, is to say but little, 
and I imagine that Hawthorne had in mind the array of 
English voyagers — Mrs. Trollope, Dickens, Marryat, 
Basil Hall, Miss Martinean, Mr. Gratton — when he 
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r^ected that eTerTthiiig is relative and that, as such 
books go, his own little volome observed the amenities of 
critioifim. He certunly had it in mind when he wrote 
the phrase in hia preface relating to the impresfdoa the 
book might make in England. "Not an Englishman 
of them all ever spared America for court«ay'a sake or 
kindness ; nor, in my opinion, wonM it contribate in 
the least to any matoal advant^e and comfort if we 
were to besmear each other alt over with butter and 
honey." I am far from intending to intimate that the 
vulgar instinct of recrinuna.tion had anything to do with 
the restrictivo passages of Ovir Old Home; I mean 
simply that the author had a prevision that hia collec- 
tion of sketches wonid in some particnlars fail to pleaae 
his English friends. He profeeaed, after the event, to 
have discovered that the English are sensitive, and aa 
they Bay of the Americans, for whose advantage I 
believe the term was invented, thin'skinned. "The 
English critics," he wrote to his publisher, "seem to 
think me very bitter against their oonntrymen, and it is 
perhaps natural that they should, becanse their self- 
conceit can accept nothing short of indiscriminate 
adulation; but I really think that Americans have much 
more caose than they to oprnplaln of me. Looking over 
the volnme I am rather surprised to find that whenever 
I draw a comparison between the two people, I almost 
invariably oast the balance against ourselves." And he 
writes at another time : — " I received several private 
letters and printed notices of Ovr Old Home from 
England. It is laaghable to see the innocent wonder 
witti which they regard my criticinnB, acconnting for 
them by jaundice, insamty, jealonay, hatred, on my part, 
and never admitting the lea^t enspidon that there may 
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be a partide of tmtb in them. Ilie monatrosUy ot 
their Belf-conceit is socli that anj'thing short oE 
unlimited admiration impresses them as malioiooa 
caricature. But they do mo great injustioe in supposing 
that I hate them. I wonld as soon hate my own 
people." The idea of his hating the English was of 
course too puerile for discussion ; and the book, as I 
hare said, is full of a rich appreciation of the finest 
characteristics of the conntry. But it has a serious 
defect— a defect vhich impairs its value, though it helps 
to give consietenoy to such an image of Hawthorne's per- 
sonal nature as we may by this time have been able to 
form. It is the work of an outsider, of a stranger, of 
ft man who remains to the end a mere spectator (some* 
thing less even than an observer), and always lacks the 
£nal initiation into the manners and nature of a people 
of whouL it may most he said, among all the people of 
the earth, that to know them is to make discoveriest 
Hawthorne freely confesses to this constant exteriority, 
and appears to have been perfectly consciouB of it. " I 
remember," he writes in the sketch of "A London 
Suburb," in Our Old Home, " I remember to this day 
the dreary feeling with which I sat by our first English 
fireside and watched the ohill and rainy twilight of an 
autiunn day darkening down upon the garden, while the 
{weoeding oocnpant of the house (evidently a most 
unamiable personage la his lifetime), scowled inhospi* 
tahly from above the mantel-piece, as if indignant that 
an American should try to make himself at home there. 
Possibly it may appease his sulky shade to know tliat I 
quitted his abode as nrach a stranger as I entered it." 
The same note is etmck in an entry in bis journal, of 
the date of October 6th, 1854. 
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"The people, for aeverol days, hare been in the utmost 
snxietj, and latterly in tbe highest exultation, about 8eba»- 
topol^and all England, and Europe to boot, have been 
fooled by tie^beUef that it had fallen. This, however, now 
turns oat to he incorrect ; and the public visage is somewhat 
grim in consequence. I am glad of it In epite of hia 
actual Bympafhies, it is impossible for an American to be 
otherwise than glad. Success makes an Englishman intoler- 
able, and already, on tbe mistaken idea that the way was open 
to a prosperous conclnaion of the war, the Timea had begun 
to throw out menaces against America. I shall never love •y 
England till she sues to us for help, and, in tlie meantime, the 
fewer -triumphs she obtains, the better for all parties. An / 
Englishman in adversity is a very respectable character ; be 
does not lose his dignity, but merely conies to B proper con- ' 
ception of bimsetf, .... I seem to myself like a spy or 
traitor when I meet their eyes, and am conscious tliat I 
neither hope nor fear in sympathy with them, although they 
look at me in full confidence of sympathy. Their heart 
' knoweth its own bitterness,' and as for me, being a etrangei 
and an alien, I ' intermeddle not with their Joy.' " 

This Beema to me to expreee very well the weak side 
of Hawtlionie's work — bis constant mistrust and sos- 
pioion of the society that BOrrouuded bim, his exag- 
gerated, painful, morbid national consciousneBS. It is, 
I think, an indisputable fact that Americaoe are, as 
Americans, the most self -con sdous people in tbe world, 
and tbe most addicted to the belief that tbe other 
nations of the earth are in a conspiracy to underralae • 
them. They are conacioas of being tbe youngest of the 
great nations, of not being of the European family, of [ ' 
being placed on tbe circumference of the circle of civili- 
sation rather than at the centre, of the experimental 
element not haviiig as yet entirely dropped out of their i 
.great political undertaking. The sense of this relativity, ' 
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j I in % word, replaces that qaiet and comfortable sense 
j I of the absolate, as regards its own position in the 
I world, vhicb reigns supreme in the British and in the 
. Gallic genius. Few persona, I think, can have mingled 
mnoh with Americans in Europe wlthont having made 
this reflection, and it is in England that their habit of 
' lookiiig askance at foreign institntions— of keeping one 
I eye, as it were, on the American personality, while with 
! the other they contemplate these objects — is most to be 
I observed. Add to this that HawUiome came to Eng- 
land late in life, when his habits, his tastes, bis opinions, 
were already farmed, that he was inclined to look at 
things in silence and brood over them gently, rather than 
talk abont them, discuss them, grow acquainted with 
them by action ; and it will be possible to form an idea 
vS our writer's detached and critical attitude in the 
comitry in which it is easiest, thanks to its aristocratic 
constitntion, to the absence of any considerable public 
fund of entertainment and diversion, to the degree in 
which the inexhaustible beauty and interest of the 
place are private property, demanding constantly a 
spedal introduction — in the country in which, I say, it is 
'' easiest for a stranger to remain a stranger. For a 
stranger to cease to be a stranger he must stand ready, 
* ae the French say, to pay with his person ; and this was . 
an obligation that Hawthorne was Indispoeed to incar. 
Our sense, as we read, that his reflections are those 
of a shy and susceptible man, with nothing at stake, 
mentally, in his appreciation of the country, is there- 
fore a drawback to onr confldenoe ; but it is not a 
drawback sufficient to make it of no importance that he 
is at the same time singularly intelligent and difurilni- 
nating, with a faculty of feeling delicately and jostly, 
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which oouBbitutea in itself an illomination. There is a 
paflsnge in the sketch entitled About Warwick which ia ft 
very good inetance of what wu probably his usual state 
of mind. He is speaking of the aspect of the High 
Street of the town. 

" The street is an emblem of England itself. What seems 
new in it is chiefly a skilful aad fortunate adaptation of what 
such a people as ourBelres would destroy. The new things 
are baaed and supported on sturdy old things, and derive a 
massive atrenglh from their deep and immemorial founda- 
tions, though with such limitations and impediments as only 
an Englishman could endure. But he likes to feel the weight | 
of all the past upon his back ; and moreover the antiquity j 
that overburdens him has taken root in his being, and has j 
grown to be rather a hump than a pack, so that there is no I 
getting rid of it without tearing his whole structure to \ 
pieces. In my judgment, as he appears to be sufBcienlly 
comfortable under the mouldy accretion, he had better 
stumble oh with it as long as he can. He presents a spectacle 
which is by no means without its charm for a disinterested / 
and unincumbered observer." 

There is all Hawthorne, with his enjoyment of the 
pictaresqne, his relish of cbisj-ostraro, of local colour, of 
the deposit of time, and his still greater enjoyment of 
hia own dissociation from these things, his " diain- 
teresled and unincumbered" condition. His want of 
incombranoes may seem at times to give him a some- 
what naked and attenuated appearance, but on the 
whole he oarries it oB. very well. I have said that 
Our Old Some contains much of his best writing, 
and on turning over the book at hazard, I am stmck 
with his frequent felicity of phrase. At every step 
"^tlere is something one would like to quote — something 
excellently well said. These things are often of the 
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ligbtex sort, but Hawthome'a charming diction lingers 
in the memory — almoat in the ear. I have always 
remembered a certain admirable characterisation of 
Doctor Johnson, in the acoount of the 'writer's visit to 
Lichfield — and I will preface it by a paragraph almost 
as good, commemorating the charms of the hotel in 
that interesting town. 

"At any rate I haj tbe grest, dull, dingy, and dreary 
coffee-room, with its heavy old mahogany chairs and tables, 
all to myself, and not a soul to exchange a word with except 
the waiter, who, like most of his class in Bugland, had 
evidently left his conveTsational abilities uncultivated. No 
former practice of solitary living, nor habits of reticence, 
nor well-tested self-dependence for occupation of tniud and 
amusement, can quite avul, as I now proved, to dissipate the 
ponderous gloom of an English coffee-room mider such 
circumstanceB as these, with no book at hand save the county 
directory, nor any newspaper but a torn local journal of five 
days ago. So I buried niyself, betimes, in a huge heap of 
ancient feathers (there is no other kind of bed in these old 
inns), let mj bead sink into an uuEubstantial pillow, and 
slept a stifled sleep, compounded of the night-troubles of all 
my predecessors in that same unrestful couch. And when I 
awoke, the odour of a bygone century was in my nostrils — 
a faint, elusive smelt, of which I never had any conception 
before crossing the Atlantic." 

The whole chapter entitled " Lichfield and TJttoxeter " 
is a sort of graceful tribute to Samuel Johnson, who 
certainly has nowhere else been more tenderly 
spoken of. 

" Beyond all question I might have bad a wiser friend than 
he. The atmosphere in which alone be breathed was dense ; 
his awful dread of death showed bow much muddy imperfec- 
tion was to be cleaused out of him, before be could be 
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capable of spiritual existence ; he meddled only wMi the 
Buriace of life, and never cared to penetrate farther than to 
ploughshare depth ; hia very HeoEe and sagacity were hut a 
one-eyed clear- sigh tedneas, I laughed at him, eometimea 
Btondinghesidehis knee. And yet, conaidering that ray native 
propeneitiea were toward Fairy Land, and also how much 
yeaat is generally mixed up with the mental sustenance of a 
New Gnglander, it may not have been altogether amia^ in 
those childish and boyish days, to keep pace with this heavy- 
footed traveller and feed on the gross diet that be carried io 
bis knapsack. It is wholesome food even now I And then, 
how English I Many of the latent sympathies that enabled 
me to enjoy the Old Country so well, and that so readily 
amalgamated themselves with the American ideas that seemed 
most adverse to them, may have been derived from, or 
fostered and kept alive by, the great English moralist. Never 
was a descriptive epithet more nicely appropriate than that I 
Doctor Johnson's morality wBiS as English an article as a 
beef-steak." 

And for mere beauty of ezpreaeion I cannot forbear 
quoting thia passage about tiie da^s in a fine English 
Bonuner : — 

" For each day seemed endless, though never wearisome. 
As far OS your actual experience is concerned, the English 
summer day has positively no beginning and no end. When 
you awake, at any reasonable hour, the sun is already 
shining tlirough the curtains ; you live through unnumbered 
hours of Snbbath quietude, with a calm variety of incident 
softly etched upon their tranquil lapse ; and at length yoa 
become conscious that it is bedtime again, while there is still 
enough daylight in the sky to make the pages of yonf hook 
distinctly le^ble. Night, if there he any such season, hangs 
down a transparent veil through wliich the bygone day 
beholds its successor ; or if not quite true of the latitude of 
London, it may he soberly affirmed of the more northern 
parts of the island that To-morrow is bom before its 
Yesterday is dead. They exist together in the golden 
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twilight, where the decrepit old da; dimly diBcenu the face 
of the omiooDB infant; and joa, though a mere mortal, maj 
aintultaneoualy tonch Uiem both, mth one finger of recollec- 
tion Bjid another of prophecy." 

The Note-Books, &s I have said, deal chiefly with llie 
snperficial aspect of Eiigliflh life, and describe the 
material objects with which the anthor was aarroaiided. 
They often describe them admirably, and the mr&l 
beaaty of the country has never been more happily 
expressed. But there are inevitably a great many re- 
flections and iucidental judgmenta, characterisations of 
people he met, fragments of pqrchology and social critic 
cism, and it is hot6 that Hawthorne's mixture of subtlety 
and simplicity, his interfusion of genius with what I 
have ventured to call the provincial quality, is most 
appBJ'ent, To an Amerioau reader this later quality, 
which is never grossly manifested, but pervades the 
Journals like a vague natural perfume, an odour of 
purity and kindness and integrity, must always, for a 
reason that I will touch upon, have a considerable 
charm; and such a reader will accordingly take an 
even greater satisfaction in the Diaries kept during Uie 
two years Hawthca^e spent in Italy; for in these 
volumes the element I speak of is especially striking. 
He resigned his consulate at Liverpool towards the close 
of 1857 — whether because ho was weary of his manner 
of life there and of the place itself, as may well have 
been, or because he wished to anticipate supersession 
by the new government (Mr. Buchanan's) which was 
just establishing itself at Washington, is not apparent 
from the slender sources of information from which 
these pages have been compiled. In the month of 
January of the following year he betook himself with 
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bis family to the Ooutiuent, and, as promptly as pos- 
sible, made tbe best of bis way to Bome. He spent the 
remainder of the winter and tbe spring there, and then 
went to Florence for the summer and antumn; after 
which he returned to Kome and passed a second season. 
Hie Italian Ifote-Booka are very pleasant reading, but 
they are of leas interest than the others, for his contact 
with the life of the country, its people and its mannersi 
was Buuply that of the ordinar)' tourist — which amounts 
to saying that it was extremely superfidal. He B|q)earH 
to have suffered a great deal of discomfort and depression 
in Borne, and not to have been on the whole in tbe best 
mood for enjoying the place and its resources. That he 
did, at one time and another, enjoy these thinga keenly 
is proved by his beautiful romance. Transformation, 
which could never have been written hy a man who had 
not had many hours of exquisite appreciation of the 
lovely land of Italy. But he took it hard, as it were, 
and suffered himself to be painfully discomposed by the 
usual accidents of Italian life, as foreigners leani to 
know it. His future was again uncertain, and during 
his second winter in Borne he was in danger of losing 
hie elder daughter by a malady which he speaks of as 
a trouble "that pierced to my very vitals." I may 
mention, with regai-d to this painful episode, that 
IVanklin Pierce, whose presidential days were over, 
and who, like other ex presidents, was travelling in 
Europe, came to Borne at the time, and that tbe Note- 
Books contain Home singularly beautiful and touching 
allusions to his old friend's gratitude for his sympathy, 
and enjoyment of his society. The sentiment of friend- 
ship baa on the whole been so much leas commemorated 
in literature than might have been expected from the 
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place it ia Bupposed to hold in life, that there is always 
Bomething etrikiiig in any liaiik and ardent expreasion 
of it. It occapied, in so far as Pierce was the object o£ 
it, a large place in Hawthorne's mind, and it ia im- 
posffl-ble not to feel the manly tendemees of such lines 
as these : — 

"I have found him here in Rome, the whole of my early 
friend, and even better than I used to know him ; a heart as 
true and affectionate, a mind much widened and deepened by 
the experience of life. We hold just the same relation to one 
another as of yore, and we have passed all the tuming-oS 
places, and may hope to go on together, still the same dear 
friende, as long as we hve. I do not love him one whit the 
less for having been President, nor for having done me the 
greatest good in his power ; a fact that speaks eloquently in 
his favour, and peihaps says a httle for myself. If he had 
been merely a benefactor, perhaps I might not have borne it 
so well ; but each did his best for the other, as &iend for 
friend," 

The Note-Books are diiefly taken up with descriptions 
of the regular sights and "objects of interest," which 
we often feel to bo rather perfunctory and a little in the 
style of the traditional tourist's diary. They abound in 
charming touches, and every reader of Tran^omuUion 
will remember the delightful colouring of the nnmeroaa 
pages in that novel, which are devoted to the pictorial 
aspects of Home. But we are unable to rid ourselves of 
the impression that Hawthorne was a good deal bored 
by the importunity of Italian art, for which his taste, 
naturally not keen, had never been cultivated. Occa- 
aionally, indeed, he breaks out into explicit sighs and 
groans, and frankly declares that he washes his hands 
of it. Alraady, in England, he had made the discovery 
that he could easily feel overdosed with such things. 
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" Yesterday," he irTote in 1856, " I went out at about 
twelve and visited the British Mnsenm ; an exceedingly 
tiresome affair. It qnite crushea a person to see ao 
mnoh at onoe, and I wandered from hall to hall with a 
weary and heavy heart, wishing (Heaven forgive me l) 
that the Elgin marbles and the frieze of the Parthenon 
were all burnt into lime, and that the granite Egyptian 
statues were hewn and squared into boildiug stones." 

Thp plastic sense was not strong in Hawthorne ; 
there can be no better proof of it than his cnrious 
aversion to the representation of the nude in sculpture. 
This aversion was deep-seated ; he constantly returns to 
it, exclaiming upon the incongruity of modem artists 
making naked figures. He apparently quite failed to 
see that nudity is not an incident, or accident, of 
scolftuE'ej but its very essence and principle; and his 
jealoosy of undressed images strikes the reader as a ^ 
strauge, vagne, long-dormant heritage of his straight- 
laced Furitan ancestry. Whenever he talks of statues 
he makes a great point of the smoothness and white- 
ness of the marble — speaks of the surface of the marble 
as if it were half the beauty of the image ; and when he 
discourses of pictures, one feels that the brightness 
or dinginess of the frame is an essential part of his 
impression of the work — as he indeed somewhere 
distinctly affirms. Like a good American, he took 
more pleasure in the productions of Mr. Thompson 
and Mr. Brown, Mr. Powers and Mr. Hart, American 
artists who were plying their trade in Italy, than in 
the works which adorned the ancient museums of the 
country. He suffered greatly from the cold, and fonnd 
little charm in the cliniate, and during the weeks of 
winter that followed his arrival in Rome, he sat shivering 
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by his fire and wondering why he had come to each 
ft land <J misery. Before he left Italy he wrote to his 
pablisher — " L bitterly detest !Rome, and shall rejoice 
to bid it farewell for ever ; and I fully acquiesce in all 
the tniediief and min that has happened to it, from 
Nero's confla^pvtion downward. In fact, I wish the 
very site had been obliterated before I ever saw it." 
Hawthome presents himself to the reader of these 
pages as the last of the old-fashioned Americana — and 
this is tlu interest which I just now said that his com- 
patriots would find in his very limitations. I do not 
meui by this that there are not still many of his fellow- 
countrymen (as there are maoynatiTOB of every laud under 
the sun,) who are more susceptible of being irritated than 
of being soothed by the iufiueuoea of the Eternal City. 
' What I mean is that an American of equal valne with 
' Hawthorne, an American of equal genius, imagination, 
aad, as our forefathers sajd, sensibility, would at pre- 
sent inevitably accommodate himself more easily to 
i the idiosyncrasies of foreign lands. An American as 
ealtivated as Hawthorne, is now almost inevitably more 
cultivated, and, as a matter of course, more Enropean- 
ised in advance, more eOjEmopolitan. It is very possible 
that in becoming so, be has lost something of fais 
occidental savour, the quality which excites the good- 
will of the American reader of our author's Journals 
for the dislocated, depressed, even slightly bewildered 
diarist, Absolutely the last of tike earlier race of 
Amsrieana Hawthorne was, fortunately, probably far 
from being. But I think of him as the last specimen 
of the more primitive type of men of letters ; and when 
it oomes to measuring what he snooeeded in being, in 
bis unadolterated form, against what he failed of being, 
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the positiTe side of the iraage qqite extinguishes the 
negative. I must be on my guard, however, against 
ineurring the charge of cherishing a national eonscious- 
nese as acute as I have ventured to pronounce his own. 

Out of his mingled sensations, his pleasore and his 
weariness, his discoinforta and his reveries, there sprang 
another beautiful work. During the suinmer of 1858, he 
hired a pictureaqae old villa on the hill of Bellosguardo, 
near Florence, a cnrioos structure with a crenelated 
tower, which, after having in the course of its career 
suffered many vicissitudes and played many parts, now 
finds its m.ost vivid identity in being pointed out to 
strangem as the sometime residence of the celebrated 
American romancer. Hawthorne took a fancy to the 
plaoe, as well he might, for it is one of the loveliest 
spots on earth, and the great view that stretched itself 
before him contains every element of beauty, Florence 
lay at his feet with her memories tni treasures ; the 
olive-covered hills bloomed around him, studded with 
villas as picturesque as his own ; the Apennines, 
perfect in form and colour, disposed themselves oppo- 
site, and in the distance, along its fertile valley, 
the Amo wandered to Pisa and the sea. Soon after 
coming hither he wrote to a friend io a strain of high 
satia^tion : — 

" It is pleasant to feel at last that I am really away from 
America — a scLtiBfactiaii that I never really enjoyed as loi^ 
ae I stayed in Liverpool, where it seemed to be that the quint- ■ 
eBBCDce of nasal and band-Bhakiog Yankeedom was gradually ' 
filtered and Bublimated tlirough my consulate, on the way 
outward and homeward. I Erst got acquainted with my own 
countrymen there. At Borne too it was not much better. 
Bnt here in Florence, and in the summer-time, and in this 
secluded villa, I have escaped out o£ ail my old tracks, and ^ 
M 3 
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*m reallj remote. I like my present reeidence immensely. 
The bouse stands on a hill, OTorlooking Florence, and is big 
enough to quarter a regiment, insomuch that each member of 
the family, including servants, has a separate suite of 
apartments, and there are vast wildernesses of upper rooms 
into which we have never yet sent exploring expeditioaa 

I At one end of the house there ia a moss'grown tower, haunted 
by owls and by the ghost of a monk who was confined there 

\n the thirteenth century, previous to being burnt at the 
'stake in the principal square of Florence. I hire this villa, 
tower and all, at twenty-eight dollars a month ; but 1 mean 
to take it away bodily and clap it into a romance, winch I 
have in my head, ready to be written out." 

Thia romance waa Tranqformation, which he wrote out 
during the following winter in Borne, and re-wrote 
during the several months that he spent in England, 
chieSy at Leamington, before retoming to America. 
The Tilla Montauto figures, in fact, in this tale as the 
castle of MoQte-Beni, the patrimonial dwelling of the 
hero. " I take some credit to myself," he wrote to the 
same friend, on returning to Borne, " for having atemly 
shut myself np for ab hour or two every day, and oome 
to close grips with a romance which I have been trying 
to tear out of my mind." And later in the same 
winter he says — " I shall go home, I fear, with a heavy 
heart, not expecting to he very well contented there. 

... If X were but a hundred times richer than I am, 
how very comfortable I could be I I consider it a great 
piece of good fortune that I have had experience of the 
discomforts and miseries of Italy, and did not go 
directly home from England. Anything will seem like 
a Paradise after a Koman winter." But he got away at 
last, late in the spring, carrying his novel with him, and 
the book was pablbhed, after, as I say, he had worked it 
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over, mainly daring eome weeks that Le passed at the 
little watering-plaoe of Kedcar, on the Torkshire coast, 
in Febmaiy oE the following year, It was isstied 
primarily in England ; the American edition imme- 
diately followed. It is an odd fact that in the two 
countries the book came out under different titles. 
The title that the author had bestowed upon it did not 
satisfy the English publishers, who requested him to 
provide it with another ; so that it is only in America 
that the work bears the name of The Marble Faun. 
Hawthorne's choice of this appellation is, by the way, 
rather singular, for it completely fails to charaoterise 
the story, the subject of which is the living faun, the | 
faun of flesh and blood, tho unfortunate Donatello. ( 
His marble counterpart is mentioned only in the opening 
chapter. On. the other band Hawthorne complained 
that Trans/omMtion " gives one the idea of Harlequin 
in a pantomime." Under either name, however, the 
book was a great success, and it bas probably become 
the most popular of Hawthorne's four novels. It is 
part of the intellectual equipment of the Anglo-Sazon 
visitor to Eome, and is read by every English -speaking 
traveller who arrives thpre, who has been there, or who 
expects to go. 

It has a great deal of beauty, of interest and grace ; 
but it has to my sense a sligbter value than its com-l 
panions, and I am far from regarding it as the master- 1 
piece of the author, a position to which we sometimesj 
bear it assigned, The subject is admirable, and so are 
many of the details ; but tbe whole thing is less simple 
and complete than eitber of tbe three tales of American 
'life, and Hawthorne forfeited a precious advantage in 
; to tread his native soil. Half tbe virtue of 
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_, The Saarltt Letter and The House qf t/is Seven GabUt is 
in thoir local quality ; tliey are impregnated irith the 
Kew England air. It is very true that Hawthorne bad 
no pretenBion to pourtray actualities and to cnlti'vate 
that literal exactitude which is now the fashion. Had 
this been the case, he would probably have made a still 
graver mistake in transporting the scene of his story to 
a coontry vhich he knew only superficially. His tales 
all go on more or less "in the vague," aa the French 
eay, and of course the vague may ha well be placed in 
Tuscany as in Massachusetts. It may also very well be 
ni^ed in Hawthorne's favour here, that in Traavtforma- 
tion he has attempted to deal with actualities more than 
be did in either of Ms earlier novels. He has described 
the streets and monuments of Rome with a closeness 
which forms no part of his reference to those of Boston 
and Salem. Bat for all this be incurs that penalty of 
seeming factitious and unauthoritative, which is always 
the result of an artist's attempt to project himself into 
an atmosphere in which he has not a transmitted and 
inherited property. An English or a German writer 
(I put poets aside) may love Italy well enough, and 
know her well enough, to write delightful fictions 
about her ; the thing has often been done. But the 
productions in question will, as novels, always have 
about them something second-rate and imperfect. 
There is in Trans/mviation enough beautiful percep- 
tion of the interesting character of Rome, enough rich 
and eloquent expression of it, to save the book, if tiie 
book could be saved ; but the style, what the French call 
the genre, is an inferior one, and the thing remains a 
charming romance with intrinsio weaknesses. * 

Allowing for tiiis, however, some of the finest pages Id 
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all Hairthome are to be foand in it. Xfae SDbj«ot, as I 
have said, is a particularly hstppy one, and ther» is a great 
deal of interest in tbe simple combination and exposition 
of the foar actors. It is noticeable that in spite of the 
conBiderable length of the story, there are no aocessorj 
fignrea ; Donatello and Miriam, Kenyon and Hilda, »x- 
clnsirely occupy the scene. This ia the more ootioeable 
as the scene ia very large, and the great Boman back- 
ground is constantly presented to tm. The relations of 
these four people are full of that moral piotureeqneness 
which Hawthorne was always looking for; be found it in 
perfection in the history of Donatello. As I have said, the 
novel is the moat popular of hia works, and every one 
will remember the figure of the aimple, joyous, sensuous 
young Italian, who is not so mnch a man as a child, and 
not ao much a child as a charming, innocent animal, and 
bow he is brought to self-knowledge and to a miserable 
conscious manhood, by the commission of a crime. 
Donatello is rather vague and impalpable ; he says too | 
littlo in the book, sbows himself too little, and falls 1 
short, I think, of being a creation. But he is enough ' 
of a creation to make us enter into the sitimtion, and 
the whole history of his rise, or fall, whichever one 
chooses to call it — his tasting of the tree of knowledge 
and finding existence complicated with a regret — ia 
unfolded with a thousand ingenious and exquisite 
toachea. Of course, to make the interest complete, 
there is a woman in the aSair, and Hawthorne has done 
few things more beautiful than the [ncture of the un- 
equal complidty of guilt between his immature and 
dimly-puzzled hero, with his clinging, unqaestioning, 
onexacting devotion, and the dark, powerful, more 
widely-seeing feminine nature of Miriam. Deeply 
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touotung is the representation of the maniifir in which 
these two essentially different persoAs — the woman in- 
telligent, passionate, acquainted with life, and with a 
tragic element in her own career ; the youth ignorant, 
gentle, unworldly, brightly and harmlessly natural — are 
eqaaltBed and bound together by their common secret, 
which insulates them, morally, from the rest of man- 
kind. The character of Hilda has always struck me as 
an admirable invention — one of those things that mark 
the man of genius. It needed a man of genios and of 
Hawthorne's imagioatire delicaof, to feel the pro- 
priety of Bach a figare as Hilda's and to perceive the 
relief it would both give and borrow. This pure and 
somewhat rigid New England girl, following the voca- 
tion of a copyist of pictures in Rome, unacquainted with 
evil and untouched by impurity, has been accidentally 
the witness, unknown and unsuspected, of the dark deed 
by which her friends, Miriam and Donatello, are knit 
together. This is her revelation of evil, her loss of per- 
fect innocence. She has done no wrong, and yet wrong- 
doing has become a part of her experience, and she 
carries the weight of her detested knowledge upon her 
heart. She carries it a long time, saddened and oppressed 
by it, till at last she can bear it no longer. If I have 
called the whole idea of the presence and effect of Hilda 
in the story a trait of genius, the purest touch of in- 
spiration is the episode in which the poor girl deposits 
her bnrden. She has passed the whole lonely summer 
in Borne, and one day, at the end of it, finding herself 
in St, Peter's, she enters a confessional, strenuous 
daughter of the Puritans as she is, and pours out her 
dark knowledge into the bosom of the Church— then 
comes away with her conscience lightened, not a whit 
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the less a Paritan than before. If the book contained ^ 
nothing else noteworthy bat this admirable scene, and 
the pages describing the murder committed by Donatello 
imder Miriam's eyes, and the ecstatic wandering, after- 
wards, of the gnilty couple, through the " blood-stained 
streets of Btime," it would still deEcrre to rank high 
among the imaginative productions of our day. 

Like all of Hawthorne's things, it contains a great 
many light threads of symbolism, which shimmer in the 
texture of the tale, bat which are apt to break and remain 
in our fingers if we attempt to handle them. These 
things are part of Hawthorne's very manner— almost, 
as one might say, of his vocabulary ; they belong much 
more to the surface of his work than to its stronger 
interest. The fault of Tran^iyrmatian is that the element 
of the unreal is pushed too far, and that the book is \ 
neither positively of one category nor of another. His 
"moonahiny romance," he calls it in a letter; and, in 
truth, the lunar element is a little too pervasive. The. 
action wavers between the streets of Bome, whose literal 
features the author perpetually sketches, and a vague 
realm of fancy, in which quite a different verisimili- 
tude prevails. This is the trouble with Donatello him- 
self. Hi a companions are intended to be real — if they\ 
fail to be so, it is not for want of intention ; whereas 1 
he is intended to be real or not, as yon please. He is of 1 
a different substance from them ; it is as if a painter, 
in composing a picture, should try to give you an impres- [ 
sion of one of his figures by a strain of music. The idea i 
of the modem faun was a charming one ; but I think it 
a pity that the author should not have made him more 
definitely modem, without reverting so much to his 
mythological properties and antecedents, which are 
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Tery gnuief ollf toaobed upon, bat irhicli belong to tb« 
i^on of piotnreeqae oonoeits, maob more than to tbat 
of real pey ohology. Among tbe young Italians of to-day 
tbere are still plenty of models for socb an image aa 
Hawtbome appetxa to bave wished to present ia the easy 
ftikd natoral Donatello. And since I am speaking criti- 
cally, I may go on to say that tbe art of narration, in 
Tran^ormaturn, seems to me more at fault tban in the 
J aatbor'a other novels. The story strangles and wanders, 
lis dropped and taken np again, and towards the dose 
lapses into an almost fatal Tagoeness. 
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Op the four last yeara of Hawthome'a life tlier»i8 acrt 
mach to tell that I have not already told. He retunied 
to America in tlie summer of 1860, and took np his 
abode in the house he had bonght at Concord before 
going to Europe, and of fvbioh his occupancy had as yet 
been brief. He was to occupy it only four years. I 
have insisted upon the fact of his being an intense 
American, and of his looking at all things, during Hs 
residence in Europe, from the standpoint of that little 
clod of western earth which he carried about with him"' 
as the good Mohammedan carries the strip of carpet on ' . 
which he kneels down to ia,c6 towards Mecca. Snt it ' 
does not appear, neverthelesB, that he found himself 
treading with any great exhilaration the larger section 
of his native soil upon which, on his return, he disem- 
barked. Indeed, the closing part of hia life was a period 
of dejection, the more acute that it followed directly 
upon seven years of the happiest opportunities he was 
to have known. And his Eurox>ean residence had been 
brightest at the last ; he had broken almost completely 
with those habits of extreme seclusion into which he wag 
to relafise on hia return to Concord. " You would be 
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Btricken dumb," he wrote from London, shortly before 
leaving it for the last time, " to see how quietly I accept 
a whole atring of invitations, and, what ia more, per- 
form my eng^ements without a mnrmnr The 

stir of this London life, somebow or other," be adds in 
the same letter, " has done me a wonderful deal of good, 
and I feel better than for months past. This is strange, 
for if I bad my choice I sboald leave undone almost all 
the things I do." "When he found himself once more 
on the old ground," writes Mr. Lathrop, " with the old 
struggle for aubsistence staring him in the face again, it 
ia not .difficult to conceive bow a certain degree of de< 
pression would follow." There is indeed not a little 
sadness in the thought of Hawthorne's literary gift, 
light, delicate, exquisite, capridons, never too abandaut, 
being charged with the heavy bnrden of the maintenance 
of a family. We feel that it was not intended for such 
groasness, and that in a world ideally constituted he 
would have enjoyed a liberal pension, an assured sub- 
siatenoe, and have been able to produce his charming 
prose only when the fancy took bim. 

The brightness of the outlook at home was not made 
greater by the explosion of the Civil War in the spring 
of 1861. These months, and the three years that 
followed them, were not a cheerful time for any persons 
but army-contractors; but over Hawthorne the war- 
cloud appears to have dropped a permanent shadow- 
The whole affair was a bitter disappointment to bim, 
and a fatal blow to that happy faith in the uninter- 
ruptednesa of American prosperity which I have spoken 
of as the religion of the old-fashioned American in 
general, and the old-fashioned Democrat in particular. 
It was not a propitioos time for cultivating the Muse ; 
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wbea history hersdf ia so bard at work, fiction lias 
little left to say. To fiction, directly, 'Hawthorne did 
not address himself ; he composed first, chiefly dnring 
the year 1862, the chapters of which our Our Old 
Home was afterwards made np. I have said that, 
though this work has leas value than his pnrely imagina- 
tive things, the writiog ia singularly good, and it is 
well to remember, to its greater honour, that it was pro- 
duced at a time when it was painfully hard for a man of 
Hawthorne's cast of mind to fix his attention. The air 
was full of battle-smoke, and the poet's vision was 
. not easily clear. Hawthorne was irritated, too, by the 
sense of being to a certain extent, politically considered, 
in a false position. A large section of the Democratic 
party was not in good odour at the North ; its loyalty 
was Dot perceived to be of that clear strain which 
public opinion required. To this wing of the party 
Franklin Fierce had, with reason or without, the credit 
of belonging; and our author was conscious of some 
sharpness of responsibility in defending the illustrious 
friend of whom he had already made himself the adrO' 
cate. He defended him manfully, withont a grain of 
concession, and described the ex-President to the public 
(and to himself), if not as he was, then as he ought to 
be. Ow Old Home is dedicated to him, and about this 
dedication there was some little diflSculty. It was repre- 
sented to Hawthorne that as General Fierce was rather 
out of fashion, it might injure the success, and, in plain 
terms, the sale of his book. His answer (to his pnb- 
llsher), was much to the point. 

" I find that it would be a piece of poltroonery in me to 
witlidraw either the dedication or the dedicatory letter. My 
long and intimate personal relations with Pierce render the 
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dedication altogether "proper, eapedally aa regards this book, 
which would have had no existence without hie kindoefis ; 
and if he is so esceedinglj unpopular that hia name ought to 
sink the volume, there ie bo much the more need that an old 
friend ahodd stand by him. I catmot, merely on aeoonnt of 
pecuniary profit or literary reputation, go hack from what I 
have deliberately felt and thought it right to do ; and if I 
were to tear out the dedication J should never look at the 
volume again without remorse and ehamo. As for the 
literary public, it must accept my book precisely as I think 
fit to give it, or let it alone. Nevertheless I have no fancy 
for making myxelf a martyr when it is hononrably and con- 
scientdoQsly possible to avoid it ; and I always measnre ont 
heroism very accurately according to the exigencies of the . 
occasion, and should be the last man in the world to throw 
away a bit of it needlessly. So I have looked over the 
concluding paragraph and have amended it in such a way 
that, while doing what I know to be justice to my friend, it 
contains not a word that ought to be obiectionable to any aet 
of reodais. If the public of the North see fit to ostracise me 
for this, I can only say that I would gladly sacrifice a 
thousand or two dollars, rather than retain the good-will of 
such a herd of dolts and tnean-spirited scoundrels." 



The dedication was published, the book was eminently 
Boccessful, and Hawthorne was not oetraclaed. The 
paragraph ander discussion stands as follows : — " Only 
this let me say, that, with t)ie record of your life in 
my memory, and with a sense of your character in my 
de^r consciousness, as among the few things that time 
has left aa it found tbem, I need no assnranoe that you 
continue faithful for ever to that grand idea of an irre- 
vocable Union which, as you once told mo, was the 
earliest that yoor brave father taoght you. For other 
men there may be a choice of paths — for you bat one ; 
and it rests among my certainties that no man's loyalty 
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ia more steadfast, no man's hopes or apprehenaions on 
behalf of oar national existence more deeply heartfelt, 
or more closely intertwined vith hie poeeibilities of 
personal happiness, than those of Franklin Fierce." I 
]biow not how well the ex-PreBident liked these lines, 
but the public thought them admirable, for they served 
as a kind of formal profession of faith, on the question 
of the hour, by a loved and honoured writer. That 
some of hia friends thought such a profession needed 
ia aj^rent from the numerous editorial ejaculations 
and protests appended to an article describing a visit 
he had jost paid to Washington, which Hawtliome 
contribnted to the AUmttic Monthly for July, 1S62, 
and which, singularly enough, has not been reprinted. 
Tbe article has all the usual merit of such sketches on 
Hawthorne's port — the merit of delicate, sportive 
feeling, esj««8sed with consummate grace — but the 
editor of the periodical appears to have thought that 
he must give the antidote with the poison, and the 
paper is accompanied with several little notes disclaim- 
ing all sympathy with the writer's political heresies. 
Hu heresies strike the reader of to-day aa extremely 
mild, and what eKut^B his emotion, rather, is the ques- 
tionable taste of t^ editorial commentary, with which 
it is atrange that Hawthorne should have allowed his 
article to be encumbered. He had not been an Aboli- 
tionist before the War, and that he should not pretend 
to be one at the eleventh hour, was, for instance, surely 
a piece of consistency that might have bean allowed 
to pass. " I shall not pretend to be ^ admirer of old 
John Brown," be says, in a page worth quoting, "any 
farther Qivx sympa^y with Whittier's excellent ballad 
about him may go ; nor did I expedi ever tQ shrink so 
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tmntterably from say apophthegm of a sage whose happy 
lipa hare uttered a hundred golden sentences" — the 
allnaion here, I suppose, is to Mr. Emerson — " as from 
that saying (perhaps hlselj attributed to so honoored 
a nEune), that the death of this blood-stained fanatic 
has ' made the Gallows as venerable aa the Cross I ' 
Nobody was ever more justly banged. He won his 
martyrdom fairly, and took it ffurly. He himself, I 
am persoaded (such was his natnral integrity), would 
have acknowledged that Virginia had a right to take 
the life which . he had staked and lost ; although it 
would have been better for her, in the hour that is fast 
coming, if she could, generously have forgotten the 
criminality of his attempt in its enormous folly. On 
the other hand, any common-sensible man, looking at 
the matter nnsentimentally, must have felt a certain 
inteUeotoal satisfaction in seeing him banged, if it were 
only in requital of bia prepoeteroua miscalculation of 
possibilities." Now that the heat of that great con- 
flict has passed away, this is a capital expression of the 
saner estimate, in the United States, of the dauntless 
and deluded old man who proposed to solve a complex 
political problem by stirring up a servile insurrection. 
There is much of the same sound sense, interfused with 
light, just appreraable irony, in such a passage as the 
following :^ 

" I tried to imagine how very disagreeable the presence of a 
Southern army would be in a aober town of MasaachuBetts ; 
and the thoDght conaiderablj lessoned my wonder at the cold 
and ehj regards that are cast upon our troops, the gloom, 
the sullen demeanour, the declared, or scarcely hidden, 
jSympathy with rebellion, which are so frequent here. It ie a 
strange thing in human life that the greatest errors both of 
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men and vomen often epring from their sweetest and most 
generous qualities ; and so, undoubtedly, thousande of warm- 
hearted, generous, and impulsive persona have joined Uie 
Rebels, not from any real zeal for the cause, hut hecause, 
between two conflicting loyaltiea, they chose that whioh 
Qecesaarily lay nearest the heart There never existed any 
other Government against which treason was bo easy, and 
could defend itself by sncb plauaible arguments, as against 
that of the United States. The anomaly of two allegiances, 
(of which that of the State comes nearest home to a man's 
feelings, and inoludea the altar and the hearth, while the 
General Government claims his devotion only to an airy mode 
of law, and has no symbol bnt a flag,) is exceedingly mia- 
chievona in this point of view ; for it has converted crowds 
of Ikoneat people into traitors, who seem to themselves not 
merely innocent hut patriotic, and who die for a bad canae 
with a quiet conscience as if it were the best In the vast 
extent of our conntiy — too vast by far t« he taken into one 
small human heart — we inevit^ly limit to our own State, or 
at farthest, to our own little seotioD, that sentiment of 
physical love for the soil which renders an Eoglishman, for 
example, so intenaely sensitive to the dignity and well-being of 
his little island, that one hostile foot, treading anywhere upon 
it, would make a bruise on each individual breast If a man 
lov^ hia own State, therefore, and is content to be mined 
with her, let ns shoot him, if we can, but allow him an 
honourable burial in the soil he fights for," 

To this paragraph & line of deprecation from the 
editor is attached ; and indeed from the point of view 
of a vigorous prosecution of the war it was doubtless 
not particularly pertinent. Bnt it ia interesting as an 
example of the way an imaginative man judges carreiit 
events — trying to see the other side as well as hia own, 
to feel what his adversary feels, and present his view 
of the case. 

But he had other occupations for hia imaginalloB 
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thui patting himself into the Bhoee of nnappreciative 
Sonthemera. He began at this time two novels, neither 
of which he lived to finish, but both of nhioh were pab- 
liahed, as fragments, after his death. The shortur of 
these fragments, to which he had given the name of T^ 
DoUiver Rtmumee, is bo very brief that little can be said 
of it. The anthor strikes, with all his usual sweetness, 
the opening notes of a story of Kew England life, and 
the few pages which have been given to the world 
contain a charming picture of an old man and a child. 

The other rough sketch — it is hardly more — is in a 
manner ocmiplete ; it was unfortunately deemed com- 
jdete enough to be brought out in a magazine as a serial 
novel. This was to do it a great wrong, and I do not 
go too far in saying that poor Hawthorne would pro- 
bably not have enjoyed the very bright light that has 
been projected upon this essentially crude piece of work. 
I am at a loss to know how to speak of Sepfimiue Fdton, 
or the Miieir of I^fe ; I have purposely reserved but a 
small space for doing so, for the part of discretion seemn 
to be to pass it by lightly. I differ therefore widely 
from the author's biographer and son-in-law in thinking 
It a work of the greatest weight and value, offering 
striking analogies with Goethe's FawA ; and still more 
widely from a critic whom Mr. lAthnop quotes, who 
regards a certain portion of it as "one of the very 
greatest triumphs in all literature." It seems to me 
almost cmel to pitch is this exalted key one's estimate 
of the rough first draught of a tale in regard to which 
the author's premature death operates, virtually, as a 
complete renunciation of pretensions. It is plain to any 
reader that Septvrmut Felton, as it stands, with its rough- 
ness, its gaps, its mere allusiveness and slightness of 
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treatment, gives as bat a very partial measure of 
Hawthorne's full intention ; and it is ei^oally easy to 
believe that this intention wfts much finer than anTthing 
we find in the book. Even if we poBseseed the novel in 
its complete form, however, I incline to think that we 
shonld regard it as very mnch the weakest of Haw- 
thorne's productions. The idea itself seems a failure, 
and the beet that might have come of it would have 
been very much below 2ft« Scarlet Letter or Tfie House 
of the Seven Gahlet. The appeal to oar interest is not 
felitntonsly made, and the fancy of a potion, to uanre 
eternity of existence, being made from the flowers which 
spring horn the grave of a man whom the distiller of 
the potion has deprived of life, though it might figure 
with advantage in a short story of the pattern of the 
Shnce-Told Tales, appears too slender to carry the 
weight of a novel Indeed, this whole matter of elixirs 
and potions belongs to the fairy-tale period of taste, 
and the idea of a young man enabling himself to live 
forever by concocting and imbibing a magic draoght, 
has the misfortune of not appealing to our sense of 
reality or even to our sympathy. The weakness of 
SepttTniwg Felton is that the reader cannot take the hero 
serionsly — a fact of which there can be no better proof 
than the element of the ridiculous which inevitably 
mingles itself in the scene in which he entertains his 
lady-love with a prophetdo sketch of Ms occapations 
daring the snocesaive centuries of his earthly immor- 
tality. I BDppoae the answer to my oritioism is that 
this is allegorioal, symbolic, ideal ; but we feel that it 
symbolises nothing eubstantial, and that the truth — 
Tvlintever it may be — that it Ulastrates, is as moon- 
shiny, to ose Hawthorne's own expression, as the 
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allegory itself. Another fault of the story is that a 
great historical event — the war of the Berolutioa — is 
introduoed in the first few pages, in order to supply the 
hero with a pretext for killing the yoimg man from 
whose graTe the flower of immortality is to sproat, and 
then drops oat of the narrative altogether, not even 
forming a backgroond to the sequel. It seems to me 
that Hawthorne should ei&er have invented sooLe other 
oecasion for the death of his young t^cer, or else, 
haring atrnok the note o( the great pnbllo agitation 
which overhang Hb little grotip of characters, have been 
carefnl to sound it throngh the rest of hia tale. I do 
wrong, however, to iusiBt npon these things, for I fall 
thereby into the ei¥or of treating the work ae if it had 
been cast into its ultimate form and acknowledged hy 
the author. To avoid tbi^l error I shall make no other 
oritictsm of details, bat content mjBelf with saying thai 
the idea and intention of the book aj^war, relatively 
speaking, feeble, and that even bad it been finished it 
WoDid have occupied a very difterent plaoe in the pablic 
esteem from the writer's masterpjeces. 

The year 1861 bronght witii it for Hawthorne a BMtse 
of weakness and depression from which he had little 
relief during the four or five months that were left 
him of life. He had bis engagement to produce The 
DUliver Romance, which had been promised to the 
subscribers of the Atlantic Monthly (it was the first 
time he had undertaken to publish a work of fiction in 
monthly parts), but ha was unable to write, and his 
oonscionsness of an unperformed task weighed upon him, 
and did little to dissipate his physical inertness. " I 
have not yet had oonrage to read the Dolliver proof- 
sheet," he wrote to hia publisher in December, 1863 ; 
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" bat Trill set aboat it soon, thongh witli terrible re- 
luctance, such S8 I never felt before. I am meet 
grateful to you," he went on, "for protecting me from 
that visitation of the elepliant and his cub. If yon 

happen to see Mr. , of L , a young man who 

was here last summer, pray tell him anything that 
your consoienoe will let yon, to induce him to spare me 
another visit, which I know he intended. I really am 
not well, and cannot be disturbed by strangers, without 
more Buffering than it is worth while to endure." A 
month later he was obliged to aek for a further post- 
ponement. " I am not quite up to writing yet, bat 
shall make an effort as soon as I see any hope of success. 
Ton ought to be thankful that (like most other broken- 
down aatiiora) I do not pester you with decrepit pages, 
and insist upon your accepting them as full of the old 
spirit and vigour. That trouble perhaps still awaits 
you, after I shall have reached a further stage of decay. 
Seriously, my mind has, for the time, lost its temper 
and its fine edge, and I have an instinct that I had 
better keep quiet. Perhaps I shall have a new spirit of 
vigoiw if I wait quietly for it; perhaps not." The 
winter passed away, but the "new s[arit of vigour" 
remained absent, and at the end of February he wrote 
to Mr. Fields that his novel had simply broken down, 
and that be should never finish it. " I hardly know 
what to say to the public about this abortive romance, 
though I know pretty well what the case will be. I 
shall never finish it. Tet it is not quite pleasant for 
an author to announce himself, or to be announced, as 
finally broken down as to his literary faculty. .... 
I cannot finish it unless a great change comes over me ; 
and if I make too great an effort to do so, it will be my 
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death ; not thftt I shonld care mnch for that, if I coold 
fight the battle through uid win it, thus ending a life 
of much Bmoolder uid a scsntj fire, in a bl&ze of glory. 
Bat I shonld Bmother myself in mod of my own making. 
.... I am not low-spirited, nor fanciful, nor freakish, 
bat look what aeem to me lealitiea in the face, and anL 
ready to taire whaterer may oome. If I conld but go to 
England now, I think that the soBr-Toyage and the ' old 
Home ' might set me all right." 

Bat he was not to go to England ; be started three 
months later upon a briefer jonmey, from which he 
never retained. His health was seriously disordered, 
and in April, according to a letter from Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, printed by Mr. Fields, be had been " miserably 
ill." His feebleness was complete j he appears to have 
had no definite malady, but he was, according to the 
common phrase, failing. General Fierce proposed to 
him that they should make a little tonr together among 
the moontains of New Hampehire, and Hawthorne con- 
sented, in the hope of getting some profit from the 
change of air. The northern New England spring is 
not the most genial season in the world, and this was 
an indifferent snbstitnte for the resonroe for which his 
wife had, on his behalf, expressed a wish — a vimt to 
" some island in the Oolf Stream." He was not to go 
far ; he only reached a little place called Plymouth, one 
of tite stations of aj^roach to the beantiful mountain 
scenery of New Hampshire, when, on the ISth of May, 
1864, death overtook him. TTjh companion, General 
Pierce, going into his room in the early momiog, found 
that he had breathed his last during the night — had 
passed away, tranquilly, comfortably, wittioat a sign or 
a sonnd, in his sleep. This happened at the hotel of 
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t!be place — a vast white edifice, adjacent to the railway 
station, and entitled the Femigiwasset House. He was 
bnried at Concord, and many of the most distinguUhed 
men in the conntry stood by bis grave. 

He was a beautiful, natoral, original genina, and his 
life had been singularly exempt from worldly preoccu- 
pations and vulgar efforts. It had been as pure, as 
simple, as unsophisticated, as his work. He had lived 
primarily in his domestic aSections, which were of the 
tenderest kind ; and then — without eagemeas, without 
pretension, bnt with a great deal of quiet devotion — in 
his charming art. His work will remain; it is too 
original and exquisite to pass away ; among the men of 
imagination he will always have his niche. No one has 
had just that vision of life, and no one has had a literary 
form that more successfully expressed his vision. He 
was not a moralist, and he was not simply a poet. The 
moralists are weightier, denser, richer, in a sense j the i 
poets are more purely inconclusive and irresponsible. ' 
He combined in a singular degree the spontaneity of tE3 t— 
imagination with a haunting care for moral problemsi — 4 
Man's conscience was his theme, but he saw it in the 
l^ht of a creative fancy which added, out of its own 
substance, an interest, and, I may almost say, an 
importanoe. 
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